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Mott’s Railroad Wheels. 

The-accompanying figures are views of an 
improvement on Railroad Wheels, for which a 
patent was granted to Jordan L. Mott, of this 
city, on the 21st of last March (1854), Figure 
1.is a perspective view, and figure 2 is a sec- 
tion of two wheels on their axle, taken in the 
plane of their axis. 

The nature of the.invention consists in ma- 
king railroad wheels with the outer face of any 
suitable form, and with the central hub fitted 
to the axle, in combination with the making 
‘4\ of the inner plate of a conical or nearly conical 
form, and with the extremity thereof fitted to 
the axle towards the middle of itslength. The 
outer plate gives the required vertical support 
whilst the inner conical plate braces it against 
alt lateral thrusts, thus presenting greater 
strength with a given weight of metal than by 
any other mode of construction heretofore prac- 
ticed. The rim of the wheel, having its sup- 
port on the axle toward:the middle of its length, 
by the bracing action of the inner conical plate, 
will be better stayed to resist lateral thrusts, 
and this point of support being removed toa 
greater distance from the plane of the flange, 
will reduce, if not entirely avoid the breaking 
or bending of the axle, while at the same time 
one or both of the wheels can be fitted to the 
axle so as to turn independently to-run on 
ctyges, the two points of support on each wheel 
on the axle. being so far apart as effectually to 
resist the lateral thrusts. 

a represents the solid axles with two wheels 
thereon$ Each wheel is composed of a hub, 6, 
fitted to the axle near the outer journal, and 
either fixed or free to turn thereon; a plate, c, 
or spokes, or other equivalents therefor, and 
connecting the hub with the rim, d, and an 
inner plate, e, of a conical or nearly conical 
form, extends from the inner or flange? side 
of the wheel to the shaft to which it is fitted, 
either to be secured or to turn thereon. If de- 
sired, and to facilitate the casting of - such 
wheels; the outer plate is made slightly curved 
from the hub to the rim, as also the inner or 
conical plate.. The inside is cast on a core of 
the required form, supported in the usual or 
any suitable manner, and, if desired, the secur- 
ing nut, f, previously made of wrought iron and 
tapped, is inserted in the sand core, by which 
it is protected from the molten iron in the pro- 
cess of casting, so that after casting it can be 
liberated’from the sand. Or, instead of this, 


the nut can be introduced through holes in the 


outer plate. 


The axle may be made of greater diameter 


between the two wheels, or with collars, 
leaving two shoulders for the inner ends of the 
cones of the two wheels to rest against, and ‘at 
the required distance from the shoulders the 
axle is tapped to receive the nuts. When the 
axle is inserted in the wheel the nuts are ‘slip- 
ped thereon and then screwed up against the 
inner face of what may be termed the hub of 
the conical plate. Or instead of the securing 
nut, a washer can be substituted and secured 
to the axle by a key or screw inserted through 
the hole, g, in the conical plate. 

i In this way both wheels can be secured on 

SY) the axle so as not to turn thereon, or one may 
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~ RATLROAD WHEELS.---Figure 1. 


be so secured and the other held in its place 
on the axle, and be left free to turn on the axle, 
go that in’ turning curves one wheel may act 
independently of the other, or both. May. he : 6e- 
cured on the axles ao as te revolve thereon, . 


railroad trains, the tendency of the force to 
break or bend the wheels and axles, is much 
increased by reason of the leverage of the great- 
‘er. diameter of the wheels oyer the length, of 


[dhe hubs. This new method of constructing] 


As cast-iron railroad car wheels have hereto-| railroad wheels i is designed to remove this: evil. 


fore been made ‘and mounted on their axles, 


More information may be obtained by letter 


the semi-diameter of the hub is much greater | (or otherwise) addressed to Mr. Mott, at Mott 
than the length of it, so that when the flange | Haven, N. Y., or to No. 264 Water street, this 
strikes against the rail in the lateral thrusts of city. 


ADJUSTABLE CHURN AND BUTTER WORKER. 


Figure 1. 
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The annexed engravings represent the, im- 
proved.Churn and Butter Worker, of Robert 
W. & D. Davis, of Rodgersville, N. Y., for 
which.a patent-was granted on the: 28th of last 
February (1854.) 

Figure 1 ig, a vertical transverse section of 
the dasher adjusted for agitating the milk or 
cream, and figure 2 is a vertical transverse 
section of the churn, showing the dasher in the 
dotted lines for working the milk or cream to 
produce butter, and in black lines as adjusted 
for working the butter after it has been .obtain- 
ed. Thesame letters refer to like parte. 


<— 


oat 2. 


adjusting churn” patented April 2nd, 1850, an 
exact copy of which received one of the high- 
est prizes at. the World’s Fair in London, 
also various prizes at our own Agricultural 
Fairs. This. adjustable churn and butter work- 
er is entirely different from the “adjustable 
churn,” in its construction and operation. 

The nature of this invention consists in so 
constructing the dasher that it may be adjusted 


-by the resistance of the eream in revolving 


through it, so as to present six centripetal cut- 
ting or agitating blades tothe cream, and then 


after the butter is produced, to be adjusted so 


Messrs, Davis are the inventors of the’ self-|as to present but two centrifugal gathering 


blades, which gather the butter, work it into 
rolls, and expel the buttermilk Sherefrom: in the 
| most perfect manner. 

{ A represents the dagher, it is composed.-of 
six blades or agitators, those lettered a a, be- 
ing secured fast on the main end pieces, B, ' 
which support the other parts of the dash. 
These blades revolve with the end pieces, BB, 
which are hung on the short journals, or.axes, 
dd, The other blades, lettered bb and cc, 

re secured fast on the divided end pieces, C 
C, in the manner shown in the engraving, said 

| ‘pieces being placed diagonally to the pieces, 

B B, and each of their sections are hung loose- 

ly on pins, ¢ e, which are set eccentric to the 

axis of the dasher. The blades, 6 c, are 'so 
hung and bear such relation to each other, as 
shown plainly in the engraving, that one operates 
upon the other or upon the end pieces upon 
which it is hung, when the dasher is 
turned in the direction of the arrow, 2, and 
the cream strikes it as indicated by the .ar- 
row, 3, which end pieces, as they are operated 
upon, cause each bladé to separate from the 
other, or all of them to change their position at 
one time, and occupy the position shown in 
dotted lines in figure 2. When the blades oc- 
cupy this position they serve effectually for agi- 
tating and throwing the cream towards the 
center of the churn, until it is converted into 
butter. By dividing the end pieces, C C, diag- 
onally in the line of a cima reversa, the edges 
of the blades are always brought in contact with 
them, and ‘cause them to open or to close to- 
gether. The blades all cloge at once when the 
dasher is turned in the direction of the arrow, 

1, and the butter strikes them as indicated by 

the arrow, 4. When they are thits closed they 

serve effectually ‘or gathering the butter, work- 
ing it into cous, and expelling the ‘buttermilk 
therefrom.. The blades are set. at: different. an- 


.{ gles, consequently they all strike the cream at 
| different points as they revolve, and agitate it 


more thoroughly. The blades, c c, have a 
greater curvature given them in line of a scroll, 
than those 4 5; this increased curvature com- 
mences from the termination of the curve of 
the blades, b 6, and prevents the dasher.throw- 
ing the butter towards the center of the churn 
while gathering and working it, which cannot 
be effected so. perfectly in other churns, there 
being no chance for the edges of the blades, 
c ¢, to take hold of the butter, and carry it 
round, while gathering and working it into a 


‘Troll. 


All communications addressed to R. W. Da- 
vis, Dundee, Yates Co., N. Y., or to David 
Davis, Rodgersville, Steuben Co., N. Y., will 
receive prompt attention. 


Writing on the Wrappers of Newspapers. 

It is decided -by the proper officers of the 
Post Office Department, that letter postage is 
legally chargeable on packages having writing, 
other than the simple. address;on the outside. 
If payment is refused, the party sending it can 
not be prosecuted for a frattd on the depart- 
ment, as an-attempt to-conceal -the writing is 
necessary to constitute a fraud, asin thé case 
of writing words dr signs inside of a package 
of printed matter, which is a frasid® under the 
law. ’ 


a te 
Bridge over the St. Lawrence. 

Preparations are now making to erect a j 
bridge over the St. Lawrence, at Montreal.— 
It is to be two miles i in length, resting on twen- 
ty-thiee piers and two abutments, giving twen- 
four arches, each of 240 ‘feet span. Advan- 
tage was taken of the solid ice to bore holes in 
the rocks in a line with the centers of the piers, 
into which huge chains will be anchored with 
buoys attached, so as to facilitate the construc- 
tion of the coffer dams in which the masonry 
of the piers is to be built. 
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Flax Industry---No. 3. 

All vegetable fibrous materials are divided 
into three great classes. Cortical fibers of 
waich flax and hemp are the type, derived from 
the bark of the stems of their respective plants ; 
Foliaceous fibers, of which the “Sisal” and “‘Ma- 
nilla Hemp,” are the types, as well as the 
“New Zealand Flax,” are obtained from the 
leaves and not the stalks of the stems of their 
several plants; hence the generic term fo- 
liaceous fiber2. And thirdly, as cotton is ob- 
tained from a pod or capsule, the generic term 
Capsular fibers embraces the different varieties 
of cotton, and all fibers produced in like man- 
ner, ; 

All flowering plants are divided by botanists 
in two great classes, called Monocotyledons and 
Dicotyledons, from the peculiar character of 
their seeds; or Endogens and Exogens from 
the peculiar character of their stems. The 
stems of all Endogenous plants are properly 

Stalks, and receive their growth by increments 
of matter deposited from within. The stems of 
all Exogenous plants are properly trunks con- 
ical and branched; and such trunks increase 
by the deposition of woody matter-on the outer 
surface. A section of a stalk exhibits a homo- 
genous surface of porous materials, softest at 
the center, hardest at the circumference and 
without bark, If there is any appearance of a 
proper bark it is caused by- the united bases of 
the adherent leaves, as will be seen in the palm 
and palmetto. A section of a trunk exhibits 
concentric circles of bark and wood, hardest at 
the center and softest at the circumference, and 
with medulary rays from the central pith to the 
young external wood. Hence plants of the 
first class may be at once known by the ab- 
sence of bark from their stalks; and plants of 
the second class are always recognized by the 
presence of bark on their trunks, 

All foliaceous fibers are derived from the 
leaves of Endogenous plants. All cortical 
fibers are the product of the bark of Exogenous 
plants. 

In Endogenous plants the leaves have nearly 
i parallel veins, and are generally adherents to 

the stalk. As examples we have the Indian 
corn, Spanish Bayonet or Yucca, Lily, Common 
Flax, Palmetto, Agave, Pine Apple, &¢., &c. 
“In Exogenous plants the leaves have mostly 
branching and reticulating veins, always articu- 
lated with the stem, and hence spontaneously 
falling. As examples we have our ordinary 
forest trees, and the hemp and flax plants. 

The Endogenous plants differ in their geo- 
graphical distribution from the Exogenous 
plants, as well as in their botanical structure 
and mode of growth. In the Equinoctial re- 
gions, the Endogenous plants form about se- 
venteen per cent. of all flowering plants. In 
the variable zone, between 36° and 52°, about 
twenty-five per cent.; and towards the polar 
circles, about thirty-three per cent. The most 
important substances which-they produce are, 
farinaceous and saccharine materials and foli- 
aceous fibers, The smaller grasses which yield 
wheat, barley, millet, &c., in terminal heads of 
grain; the large grass which yields maize in 
lateral ears of corn, and the still larger grass 
which yields sugar in the juice of its stalk or 
cane, are all well known to the world, but. 
those Endogenous plants, whose green living 
leaves yield valuable foliaceous fibers; are com- 
paratively little known, even to the scientific 

’ world. 

It may not be improper in this connection to 
pay a tribute of respect to the memory of one 
of those unsuccessful but remarkable men, 
whose fortune and the best portion of his life 
were devoted to the enterprise of securing and 
developing in the United States that which 
must ultimately be productive of great agricul- 
tural and commercial wealth to the whole coun- 
try. We allude to the late Henry Perrine. 

This gentleman was formerly the United 
States Consul at Campeachy, and during a long 
residence in that country and in Mexico, be- 
came impressed with the immense value of 
the products yielded almost spontaneously by 
the various species of fibrous endogenous 
plants. In 1888 he presented a memorial to 
Congress, showing that the Agave Sisalana 

+ I the Bromelia Pita, the plants yielding the so- 
ealled “Sisal Hemp,” the Musa tezxtalis and 


| abaca, yielding the “ Manilla Hemp,” and the 
plants of the pineapple-fiber yielding the “ grass 
cloth fiber,” with others of a similar character, 
were allsusceptible of introduction, acclimation, 
and cultivation in various portions of our south- 
ern country. He further showed that the 
lands best adapted to these plants, were those 
which were regarded as exhausted and sterile, 
and that after the labor of introduction, but 
comparatively little care or attention was requi- 
red for their successful cultivation, 

This memorial was accompanied with a peti- 
tion, asking for a grant of a township of land 
in the southern extremity of East Florida, south 
of the twenty-sixth degree of north latitude, 
upon which a nursery of the fiber yielding en- 
dogenous plants might be established. 

The Committee on Agriculture, to whom the 
petition was referred, were favorably impressed, 
and reported a bill granting the request of the 
petitioner, on the condition that the land: so 
granted should be occupied and successfully 
cultivated for the desired purposes within a 
certain limited period. The bill was accompa- 
nied by reports both from the Senate and 
House, which embraced a large amount of in- 
formation on the whole subject, and which is in 
fact, even up to the present time, almost the 
only American publications to which any refer- 
ence for information can be made. 

The township of land having been obtained, 
Dr. Perrine earnestly devoted himself to the 
prosecution of the work. The various plants 
were imported at great expense from Central 
America and the West India Islands, and soon 
the nursery or plantation was in a forward and 
flattering condition. Dr. Perrine did not, how- 
ever, confine himself to the introduction of the 
fiber-yielding plants alone, but introduced in 
addition the pimento, the cochineal cactus, the 
cassave, the ginger, the banana, the sarsaparil- 
la, and various other well-known tropical and 
semi-tropical vegetables and plants. His idea 
and purpose seems to have been that, gradually 
these exotics would become acclimated, and be- 
come extended throughout the whole south, in 
the same manner that the cotton plant, sugar 
cane, and indigo had been in years previous. 

Unfortunately, however, at the very time 
when the noble undertaking seemed to give the 
greatest promiseof success, the Florida war broke 
out, and the plantation, situated in the heart 
of the then Indian country, was necessarily de- 
serted. Dr. Perrine was forced to fly for his 
life, and abandon everything. Returning sub- 
sequently to watch the progress of his plants, 
he was surprised by the Indiansand massacred, 
and from that time the undertaking was aban- 
doned. Many of the plants, especially the 
Agave Sisalana have remained, become accli- 
mated, and spread over a considerable extent 
of country. Specimens found in the vicinity 
have been brought to the north within a recent 
period, which furnished an uninterrupted and 
continuous length of fiber, superior in every 
respect to the best manilla hemp, of upwards of 
ten feet. There can moreover be no doubt that 
this enterprise might still be successful, and had 
it not been for his untimely death, would have 
probably been carried out by its originator. 

With these brief remarks we shall now leave 
for the present the subject of the Endogenous 
fibers, and in our next return to the considera- 
tion of the Linum Usitatissimum. 


Cause of Explosions. 

In the “Scientific American” of the 8th 
April, there is an account of the explosion of the 
steamer “Reindeer” at the first turn of her 
wheels, &c., there is also in the “ Scientific 
American,” of the 24th of September last the 
criticism of an engineer upon Lieut. Hunt’s 
theory, published by you in the No. for the ard 
of September previous. My idea of the cause 
of explosions in the main are the same as those 
of your engineering correspondent, and so must 
any practical man’s. Upon that basis I wish 
to demonstrate the cause of the explosion re- 
ferred to, and all similar negligences. When 
water is below the flues or tubes as the case 
may be, and the enginestationary, the pressure 
of steam keeps the water solid and below the 
flues, but upon the instant action of the engine, 
the pressure is released, and the water flows 
over the exposed surfaces of the flues, and the 
awful results of an explosion follow, so that 


Scientific American. 


you perceive explosions can and do take place 
without any action upon'the part of either the 
force pump or the “doctor,” for itis not a general 
thing for an engineer to put on his water until 
he has got under weigh, attended to his fires, 
&e. ONE OF THE FRATERNITY. | 

Washington, April 23rd, 1854. 

— te 
(For the Scientific American.] 
Explosion of Boilers—Inspectors, &c. 
Being a constant reader of the “Scientific 


American,” I have been much instructed, and 
often amused, by the remarks you have made, 
and the ideas put forth by your correspondents, 
particularly in relation to the late steamboat 
law, passed August 30th, 1852. 

In No. 80, April 8, you have a well-consid- 
ered Editorial on “steamboat disasters,” in 
which you attribute a large share of those 
late accidents in the West, to the Inspectors, 
and “call upon the Government to ‘appoint a 
commission to investigate their conduct,” to 
which I say yes, let the commission be issued 
at once, as due to the relatives and friends of 
the lost and wounded; to the community at 
large, and to the Inspectors themselves. Such 
a commission must result in good, by com- 
paring the results of practice, as seen and ob- 
served by our practical Engineers and Me- 
chanics, with the rules and data laid down by 
Theorists—as determined by experiments and 
this collection of valuable information that can- 
not otherwise be obtained; all of which are 
highly important and essential to the adop- 
tion of laws, rules and regulations, to guide 
the Mechanic and Engineer having in charge 
so dangerous an element as steam has. proven 
itself to be. As one of the Inspectors at this 
place, I feel called upon to unite with you in 
your call for # commission of investigation, 
and doubt not but all other Inspectors have 
no objection to it. 

In your last number, April 15, you again al- 
lude to the subject, and quote largely from an 
article in the St. Louis “Intelligencer,” which 
is based on the testimony taken before Com- 
missioner B, F. Hickman, in the investigation 
into fhe causes which led to the explosion of 
the steamer ‘Kate Kearney.” There is only 
one point in the report alluded to that I wish 
to call your attention to and that of your rea- 
ders, viz: ‘It was proved that the ‘Kear- 
ney’ boilers bore, some months ago, a pressure 
by this test (Hydrostatic), of 190 pounds to the 
inch, 100 being her working limit by law.”— 
This is a mistake certainly, so far as the limit of 
pressure to 110 pounds is concerned, for Mr, 
McCord, the Inspector, states thatshe was al- 
lowed 155 pounds, based upon the test of 190. 
Now the article from the “Intelligencer,” and 
upon which you base some reflections as to 
the value of the hydraulic pump, places the 
Inspectors ina wrong position, and thus gives 
an opportunity to condemn the pump, as an aux- 
iliary to prevent explosions; and requires an 
explanation as to the authority in this late law 
for the Inspectors to depart from 110 pounds 
per inch, as the maximum working pressure 
allowed, on a 42 inch diam. boiler and made of 
iron finch thick. The law. referred to, 3rd 
clause, section 9, says that the maximum work- 
ing pressure allowed on all boilers hereafter 
built, shall be 110 pounds to the inch, baged up- 
on a hydrostatic test of 165 Ibs.—or 50 per cent 
above the working pressure, and thus provides, 
“that with boilers heretofore made, the In- 
spectors may depart from these rules, etc., but 
in no case shall the working pressure allowed, 
exceed the hydrostatic test.” The Board of 
Supervising Inspectors, at their meeting, gave 
no construction to this ‘‘ proviso,” as to the 
amount of pressure to be allowed on boilers 
heretofore made, but instructed the Inspectors 
“to put the test at least 15 per cent. above the 
amount of pressure allowed.” The Local In. 
spectors have generally adopted 160 poundsas 
the maximum working pressure on boilers here- 
tofore built; it is in this the evil lies, and not 
in the pump, or the incompetency of the In- 
spectors, as producing these deplorable. acci- 
dents. But the Inspectors could not well do 
otherwise than to allow this amount of steam, 
say 1601bs., for nearly all our Western boats 
were in the habit of carrying that pressure, and 
some as high as 200 lbs., for upon such caleu- 


lations of pressure were the boilers and cylin 
| ders proportioned, at the time this law went in- 
to operation. Hence the Inspectors were 
compelled ‘to depart from the 110 lbs, rule, in 
order to avoid the logs and total destruction of 
very many valuable boats, and in doing so, fix- 
eda limit beyond which the engineers should 
not go, and often below what had been pre- 
viously carried. The hydraulic pump has de- 
tected defects in boilers and fluesin several 
instances. In one case at St. Louis, the shell 
of the boiler gave way at apressure of 190 lbs. 3 
in another at Cincinnati, the flue of a boiler 
134 inches diameter, 3-16 inch thick, collapsed at 
a pressure of 170 Ibs. Whocan say, but in 
these two cases the terrible consequences re- 
sulting from these disasters have not been 
averted? Because explosions of boilers and 
collapses of flues have taken place where the 
test has been applied, this is no argument against 
the hydraulic pump—imperfect asit is ; for it is 
very easy to destroy the tenacity of the iron in 
the shellof the boiler, and the circle of flues 
of boilers, in one trip of the boat, after the test 
has been applied, in which, ifit were possible 
for the Inspectors to be informed of such a 
state of things, ané which has no doubt often 
occurred, the Hydrostatic pump would cer- 
tainly detect it, particularly the defect in the 
flue. ‘ 

But Iam glad you have called attention to 
this pump, and drawn the attention of our en- 
gineers to the distinction between pressure 
slowly and gradually increased, and the sudden 
generation of it, —applied either to steam pres- 
sure or hydraulics. The pump is deficient in 
this respect; still it has the power, if our boil- 
ers and joints could only be made tight; as it 
is, the leak, is in most instances equal to the 
capacity of the pump. These remarks ha¥e 
been extended beyond whatI anticipated at 
the beginning ; but the subject is interesting, 
and there are so many points involved in any 
discussion, relating to explosions, that it is im- 
possible to do justice to any particular require- 
ment of this law without connecting others.— 
Thus it is, that in yourremarksabout the pump, 
you allude to a sudden power, in the genera- 
tion of steam from “static to dynamic pres- 
sure,” as a cause of explosions, which involves 
some other requirements of this law, such as 
the fusible alloy and the capacity of the engi- 
neer. That this sudden decrease of steam 
pressure takes place, and is produced by the 
opening of a valve, has been practical de- 
monstrated; and that it is the last act in the 
drama preceding the explosion, is equally clear ; 
the amount of power depends upon the amount 
of water thus suddenly converted into steam, 
and the space in which it is confined. The 
question now arises, how far does this sudden 
increase of power affect the temperature of the 
boiler and its contents, water and steam, and 
can the fusible alloy be so compounded, and 
used, as to meet this immediate difficulty, de- 
pending as it does upon temperature for its ac- 
tion—so as to prevent an explosion? Upon 
these points, we of the West would like to have 
your opinions, with a view to a better under- 
standing of the causes of explosions, and ‘to 
further legislation. Yours, W. W. GurHRiz: 

Cincinnati, April 28. 

Growing Cucumbers. 

The following from an exchange we have 
tried and proved:—Take a large barrel, or 
hogshead; saw it in two in the middle, and 
bury each half in the ground even with the 
top. Then take a small keg and bore a small 
hole in the bottom ; place the keg in the cen- 
ter of the barrel, the top even with the ground, 
and fill in the barrel around the keg with rich 
earth, suitable for the growth of cucumbers.— 
Plant your seed midway between the edges of 
the barrel and the keg, and make a kind of ar- 
bor a foot or two high for the vines to run on. 
When the ground becomes dry, pour water in 
the keg in the evening—it will pass out at the 
bottom of the keg into the barrel and rise up 
to the roots of the vines, and keep them moist 
and green. Cucumbers cultivated in this way 
will grow to a great size, as they are made inde- / 
pendent both of drought and wet weather. In 
wet weather the barrel can be covered, and in 
dry the ground can be kept moist by pouring 
water in the keg. 
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TReportecl Officially for the Scientific American.] 
LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 
{ssued trom the United States Patent Office 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 25, 1854. 


REVOLVING Fire ARMS —Josiah Ells, of Pittsburg, Pa.: 
I claim the extension. on the fore part of the rotating 
chambered breech fora prevention of the fouling of the 
spindle by the smoke in firing,and also as ameans of 
connecting and locking the breech with the barrel, as 
set forth. 

The connecting and locking the barrel and breech to 
the lock by means of a bracket and spring extending 
in front of the lock plate, as described. . 

disclaim originality in the combining of a rotating 
chambered breech with a barrel and lock only in the 
particular manner set forth Neither do I use what is 
coiled, the recoiled shield assuch, the collar upon thé 
extension, substantially, or preventing the actual re- 
coil of the breech. | aah , _ 

Talso disclaim originality in the use of the vibrating 
tooth and the spring in the hammer. 


DISTILLING. AND CONDENSING APPARATUS—J. R. Stafford, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.: I claim the employment, for the 
purpose of separating the more and less volatile pro- 

ucts of distillation, of a vessel which has an openin 
for the escape or withdrawal of condensed matters an 
another opening, for the escape of the more volatile 
matters,and which has its temperature regulated by 
the admission of steam or air through a pipe passing 
through its interior or through a chamber surrounding 
it, as set forth. 


(We think this isa very excellent improvement for 
the purpose named.] 


Vinovs FERMENTING iN CLOSE VesseL—A. Harvey & C. 
Guild, of Cincinnati, Ohio: Weclaim, first, the appli- 
cation of pumpsor of exhausters and blowers or other 
equivalent apparatus, to draw the gas from one fermen- 
ting vat, and forceit into the fermenting liquid in ano- 
ther or the same vat, as described. 

Secondly, the arrangement of apparatus whereby a 
return current is created, and: the circylation of the 
gases caused, that is tosay, the return pipe and pump 
or mechanism equivalent, as set forth. 

Thirdly, the check valves, the disseminating pipes for 
the purpose of preventing contrary passage of the 
liquid from vat to vat, from that which is intended, in 
combination with the turn-off cocks for the purpose of 
isolating a portion of the vats and shortening the cir- 
cuit when desired, and the wholein combination with 
the pumps or valved pistons, for the acceleration of the 
cireulation,.and by this means equalizing its action and 
removing the danger of bursting the vats. 

Fourth, the pipe having two discharge nozzles at dif. 
ferenthights of the liquid of the condensing vat and 
cocks in the upper nozzle, in order to regulate the 
amount of vent or discharge. 


Ditcuina PLow—J. C. Tiffany, of Coxsackie, N. Y.: I 
claim, first, one or more adjustable coulters or cutters-, 
in combination with a permanent coulter, with one or 
more adjustable elevators, with a mold board or mold 
boards attached, as described. 

do not claim any of the parts or cevices enumera- 
ted, separately or alone, but in combination and in com- 


_ bination only. 


Second, I claim the flexible adjustable spreader for 
moving the earth from or returning it to the ‘ditch as 
required, as described. 

Third, I claim the flexible adjustable spreader in 
combination with the plow. as set forth. 

Fourth, I claim the devices, substantially as descri- 
bed, or their equivalents, for changing the position of 


. the rear end of tne beam, in combination with the an- 


gular slot, and curved Dlate, as described. 


Cast-Iron Can WHEpIs—Geo. W. Glass, of Allegha- 
ny, Pa.: WhatI claim is not the corrugating the disk 
of cast-iron car wheels to render them susceptible of 
contraction and expansion. Nor yet do I claim the ma- 
kin2of car wheels with a space between the inner and 
outergdisks or sides,as both these devices are well 
know. Nor doIclaim the use of core holes in casting 
car wheels. oe 

The constructing of cast-iron car wheels of the shape 
and conformation described, being wheels with two 
disks united at the rim and tread, and at the hub, by a 
semicircular or semi-elliptical arch, the greatest exter- 
nalcurvature of theinner @isk being immediately un- 
der the flange and below the point of contact of the 
flange and tread, for the better supporting the flange 
andtreadin combination with the braces of the con- 
struction and shapes shown. ; 


TRAVELING Bripars—Frederick Field, of Adrian, Mich, 
I do not claim a retractile draw bridge, nor any of the 
appliances by which such bridges are moved. 1 wish to 
distinguish my bridge from all others, and claim it as 
such, that it acts asa carriage as well as bridge, receiv- 
ing itsload upon it while resting on the abutments or 
one side of the span or sp&ns to ibe crossed, carries 
the load over, and rests upon the other side to receive 
its return load, and so back and forth, leaving the spa- 
ces between the piers open for vessels, &c. 


RalLroaD Car SEaTs.—Wnmn. E. Milligan, of New York 
City: I do. not claim the device of making reversible 
seats in which the back turns down to form the seat, 
and vice versa, such having been used before, but I 
claim supporting the angle of the seat and back upon 
ways orin any equivalent manner, whereby it is trans- 
ferred from one side of the chair frame to the other in 
making the reversal, as described. 


Securing Srones IN FounDaTions—J.P. Avery, of Sto- 
nington, Ct.: Ido not claim the use of dowel joggies of 
double dovetail form for uniting stone together. as such 
have before been used ; nor yet do I claim making tight 
the vertical joints and binding the two courses together 
by a dowel or key driven through the’ stone in -the top 
course and into or between the stones in the under 
course, a8 such has before been done by wedges letinto 
the ends of the dowel, and serving to spread it to make 
tight the joints in and between the courses. 

utIclaimthe combination and arrangement speci- 
fied, of the dovetails, and tightening key, or its equiva- 
lent, when the said dovetails are constructed of taper 
flange form, fitting within or under projecting lips to the 
dovetail recesses in the stones, to draw and clamp the 
two courses together, the said dovetails fitting within 
the one stone of the one course and the two stones of 
another course, and being driven home by the interve- 
ning key to make tight the vertical and horizontal joints 
in the two courses and to clamp the two courses togeth- 
er firmly and permanently, as specified. 


[See notice of this invention on page 236 volume 8.} 


Fite or Bit, Hotper—T. W. Brown, of Boston, Mass. 
Lam aware that spring bands have been applied to the 
two boaras of a bill orfile holder, soas to draw them to- 
wards oneanother, and upon papers interposed between 
them, and to admit of their being moved apart from one 
another,such band having generally been made in 
whole orin part of india rubber, I therefore do not 
claim the application of spring bands to theboards. | 

But Iclaim the arrangementor application of thecir- 
cular grooved annulus, a spiral spring, and the cords 
together and with respect tothe two boards, so as to 
operate as specified. 


Fre ABus—Charles Buss, of Marlboro’, N. H.: Iclaim 
making the trigger guard so that it shall not only yer. 
form the fanetion oF a guard to the trig bat that of 
a sprin, press the straddler or index holder ii 
the eaten wheel, as specified. amatnst, 


Rotary Pump—Reuben Burdine, of Washington City, 
D. O.: I claim the combination of the screw or screws 
upon the rotary shaft, with the radial curved wings or 
drivers (although I do not confine myself to the curved 


form, as straight ones may be used) the whole contain- 


ed within a case or drum for recering and directing 
the water intended to be elevated, a8 set forth. 


Macuinury ror Layina Rope—S. & J. A. Bazin, of Can- 
top, Mass: We claim adapting the machinery for forming 
both hard and soft cordage by means of the ring, so ac- 
tuated by the circular plate, and its rollers made to re- 
volve or held stationary, as set forth, so as to form an 
extra twist in therope when desirable, by giving an 
Na revolution to the bobbin frames. as descri- 

ed. 
We also claim an improvement in the movable crane 
which consists in forming it of a bent shape with the 
right angular hinged arm operating as described, so 
as to feed the rope in a direction parallel with the axis 
of. the winding reel. - 

We also claim stretching the rope after it is laid, by 
means of:the double pulley, with grooves of different 
diameter, as set forth. 


Frepina SHEETS OF PAPER TO Printina Presses—Hen- 
ry Clarke, of New Orleans, La, : I donot confine myself 
to the precise mechanical device, as described, for that 
may be modified or varied. 

But I claim loosening or detaching the top sheet of a 
layer of papers from those underneath it, by giving a 
part of said sheet abackward and forward motion, as 
shown, previously to its being operated upon by the 
pressure rollers or other device for conveying it to the 
printing pressor other machine, to which the sheet of 
paper is fed, for the purpose of ensuring the feed ofonly 
a single sheet of paper ata time, as set ferth. 


[This is a very ingenious apparatus for the purpose, 
and is noticed on page 148 of this Vol.] 


Foupine Carr BepSTEAD—Geo. H. Cottam, of Hamp- 
ton Koad, Eng. Patented in England Oct. 5, 1862. I 
make no claim to the parts separately ; nor do { confine 
myself to the details given, provided the peculiar cha- 
racter of my invention be retained. 

Iclaim the mode described, of constructing folding 
sofa or bedstead chairs, viz,, of a combination of three 
frames and jointed arms, as applied and made to oper- 
ate together. as specified. 


WerbdaE Macuine—G. C. Jones, of Alnar, and Peter 
King, of Whitefield, Me.: We claim the peculiar form of 
the chisel having two or more projecting chiselsat right 
angles to the face of the main chisel, and an appendage 
for pushing back the spring, as described. 5 

Second, the application of the spring, and its projec- 


tion, for the support of the wedge while being shaved, |. 


as described. 

Third, the peculiar form and arrangement of the 
groovesfor holding the blocks to be shaved and giving 
shape to the wedges while being shaved, as described. 


OPERATING THE FEeED-TABLES_OF PRINTING PRESSES— 
George Little, of Utica, N. Y.: I claim the mode deseri- 
bed, of operating thefeed tables of printing presses, to- 
gether with'the guides composed ofindia rubber, or oth- 
er suitable resisting material, * 


APPARATUS FOR FEEDING PAPER: 10 PRINTING PRESSES. 
Wm. Kuhlenshmidt & Wm. Hauff, of New York City: We 
claim, first. the employment; of'a semicircular roller, so 
constructed. arranged, and 'operated'that it-will, in its 
backward movement from the paper cylinder, loosen or 
detach the top sheet of a layer of paper from those un- 
derneath it, and then take hold of the back end of-said 
sheet, and in its forward or return movement toward 
the paper cylinder, raise’ the said back end of the sheet, 
and gradually separate the whole surface of the same 
from contact with the one under it, and then feed it to 
fingers of the paper cylinder, as described. 

_ Second, we claim taking up the sheet by its back end 
instead of by its front end, for the purpose set forth. 


Fretp Frncr—D. R. Prindle, of East Bethany, N. Y.: 
Iclaimthe method described, or its equivalent of fast. 
ening together the adjacent posts or standards of a 
field fence, thatis, by passing a piece of metal having 
a head on one end through two adjacent posts, and se- 
curing the same by a wedge or its equivalent at the oth- 
er end. the standards or posts being so beveled as to 
cane any desired angle to be made by any two adjacent 
panels. 


QGuass Furnacas—Frederick Schaum, of Baltimore, 
Mad.: I claim in glass furnaces making the external and 
internal configuration of the breast-work of the furnace 
wall with the re entering positions:so as to partly em- 
brace the pots and to furnish room for additional or ex- 
tra teaze or ring holes, as described. 


Brick Maxinc—J. C. Fr. Salomon, of Washington, D. 
C.: Iclaimthecombination of the swing crane, mold- 
box and plat n, for pressing brick, arranged and opera- 
ting together, as set forth, . 


Forminc AND HARDENING Har Bopiss—Albert Spen- 
cer, of New York City, and August Loeschner, of Brook- 
lyn, N.'Y.: We claim the use and arrangement of the 
series of blow pipes, as set forth, when used in combina- 
tion with the two or more fan brushes and feeding appa- 
ratus, as set forth. 


Formine Roors—-VW, Sterling, of Bridgeport, Conn. : I 
do notclaim the application of cements for roofs or 
plastering the same on boards or timber, the contrac- 
tion and expansion of which causes thecement tocrack. 
Neither do Iclaim the plastering of cement on lath. | 

But I claim the use of reticulated wire imbedded in 
cement,where cloth is used as a foundation, for thepur- 
pose set forth. S 


BuLteT MotpS—Wm. M. Storm, of New York City: I 
claim, first, a hand bullet mold, so constructed that it 
may be forced open against the adhesion of the lead, so 
as to deliver its ball by the pressing together of its han- 
dies by the strong grasp of a single hand, whereby are 
attached the important ends described . 

econd, in combination with a mold constructed as 
descibed.1 claim the sheaves which are operated by 
the strong grasp of a single hand on the handles, or 
their equivalents, whereby the ball is deprived of its 
sprue and released fromits matrix by the closing or 
compressing together of the handles. 


MacsINE For Cu'rTiIng AND SKIVING Boor CountERs— 
Varanes Snell, of North Bridgeport, Mass. : Iclaim ar- 
ranging the knifeata proper angle in a traversing 
knife carriage which has a reciprocating motion in the 
arc of a circle for rounding the counter and chamfering 
its edges substantially as described, 

also claim holding the clamp upon the leather while 
the counter is being cut, and releasing it from the same 
after the operation is finished, by means of the traversing 
pawl, acting in combination with the lever, and notched 
plates, as setforth. __ eS: fet, 

Ialso claima machine for cutting and skiving boot 
and shoe counters which has aclamp for holding the 
leather whileitis being cut, and for releasing it after the 
operation is performed, and a traversing: knife which 
movesin the arc ofa circle, and rounds and skives the 
counter atthe same time, as set forth. 


Ormers FOR Macuinery.—De Wilt C. Smiley, of New 
York City : Ido not claimcans having flexible bottoms ; 
but Iclaim the combination of the interior chamber with 
the can, having a flexible bottom, when said interior 
chamber has its bottom extended to fill the interior 
diameter of the can, and form a diaphragm dividing the 
can into an upper and lower chamber, said diaphr: 
provided with two valves, one opening upward and the 
other. downward, arranged and operating in the manner 

escri . 


Ratt Roap Car Sra'rs.—W. B. Thomas, and Samuel 
Hickock, of Buffalo, N. Y.: We claim the combination of 
railroad ¢ar seats with hinged or pointed legs,construct- 
ed and operatedas described, : 


Syrinas Ey# Baru,—Simeon Fowle, OfPembroke, N. Y., 
I disclaim the invention of bale, or of acap, and of elas- 
tic cups for cupping. - . 

Iclaim the combination of the ruined cap, connected 
tubularly with the ball, and arranged and operating as 
described, to be used for purposes named. 


Re-action WATER W8EEL.—Isaac True, of Rochester, 
Ind.: Iclaim the employmentof the hooked surfaces 
and the curved projecting surfaces, in combination with 
the indentedring, substantially in the manner specified, 
in. the construction of percussion and reaction water 
wheels, whereby theeffective force of the percussion is 
greatly increased, as set forth. 


Invalip Bzpstmap.—C. D. Van Allen, of New York City. 
I claim the arrangemént and combination Of the eleva- 
ting and depressin bed, with the stationary suspension 
mattress,whereby the bed is raised to and lowered from 
the patient, when necessary,instead of moving the pa- 


tient thus avoiding the necessity of moving or disturb 
ing the patient, as set, forth. 


Guarp Fingers For HARvEsTers.—W. F. Ketchum, 
(Assignor to Rufus 8. Howard) ‘of Buffalo N. Y.: I 
claim molding and casting the blank for the tootn in 
the open form described, (without a chill) then mallify- 
ing dressing up and bending them into the proper shape 
as required. 


DESIGNS. “ . 3 
Door anp Pang or Cooxine Stoves.—M. C. Burleigh, of 


Great Falls, N. Y 


Fronrs or Ciock Casks.—William B. Lorton, of New 
York City. 


Air Ticur Sroves.—Garrettson Smith and Henry 
Brown, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Srove Prates.—John Burgess, of Troy, N. Y.: as- 
signor to Geer & Co., of same place. 


RE-ISSUE, 


FirE AND BurG.ar Proor Sares.—F. C. Goffin, of New 
York City, (Assignor to A. B. Ely, of Boston, Mass.) 
Originally dated I4th Feby, 1854. I do not claim forming 
safes or doors with double casings. What I claim is the 
use of glass or slagin a vitrified state inthe fillingof 
safes or vault doors, either poured moulten into the 
spaces, or inserted in plates substantially, as described. 


[One of the applications in the above list was made 
one year ago. Inventors’ rights are grossly outraged by 
such delays, and we hope to have recorded in this list 
the last case ofthe kind. Judge Mason should see to it 
that cases are not suffered to linger so long in the office. 


— bs <p - ene 
Scientific Memoranda. 


Cieaning Merat Casrings—To cleanse met- 
al castings, they are usually thrown into water 
acidulated by sulphuric or_ muriatic aeid ; but 
as some metal is removed and the surface left 
rough, the process is. objectionable. Thomas 
and Delisse found by their experiments that if 
several organic substances were added to the 
acid water, the scale of dirt and oxyd was re- 
moved, but the surface of the material unat- 
tacked. Elsner found that tar added to the 
acid water completely cleansed an iron,casting, 
while another piece of casting in the usual 
acid water wasnearly dissolved. 


Enametep Iron—Atter cleaning the surface 
to be enameled, the enamel is laid on as-a paste 
and burned in under a muffle. F. Walton 
(Lond. Journ, Arts, 1847) uses three succes- 
sive Jayers, which are as often heated in the 
muffle. -The first coat is made by fritting 6 
pts. pounded flint-glass, 3 pts. borax, 1 pt. red 
lead, and 1 pt. oxyd of tin. One part of this 
frit, mixed with 2 pts. calcined and ground 
bones, is ground fine with water, spread over 
the metallic surface a3 a thick paste, dried, 
and then hoated ‘to redness in the muffle. . The 
second ceat is made of 82 pts. calcined and 
ground bones, 16 pts. kaolin, 14 pts. Cornish 
granite, andl 8 pts. potash in solution: the paste 
thus made is fritted for 2-3 hours ina fur- 
nace and then powdered. Of ‘this frit 54- 
pts. are mixed with 16 pts. coarsely-powdered 
flint-glass, 54 pts. calcined and ground bones, 
and 3 pts. ignited and ground flints. The mix- 
ture is then ground with water, spread over the 
firat coat‘aind burned in. The third and last 
coat (whick is similarly treated)-consists of 12 
pts. powdered feldspar, 43 pts. kaolin, 18 pits. 


borax, 3 pts. saltpeter, 1 pt. potash, and 1}. 


pt. oxyd of tin, 


Sonprering Saur—(Chloride of zinc and am- 
menium).—Vessels may be tinned with this 
galt without previously cleansing their surfaces. 
It ig made by dissolving 1 lb. zinc in muriatic 
acid, adding 22 pts. salammoniac to the solution, 
aud evaporating to dryness; the yield is 24]b, 
of the double salt. ‘'o use it, the salt, moisten- 
ed with water is ‘brushed on the surface to be 
tinned, « little solder laid on it here and there, 
and the surface heated until the solder fuses, 
when it flows wherever the salt was put, and 
unites with the metallic surface. 

Tinninc—According to Becqueiel, well- 
cleansed vessels of iron and copper may be 
tinned by dipping them into a solution of the 
double salt of chloride of tin and sodium, at a 
heat of 160° assisted by contact with zinc, 

SonperiIne Wrovent anp Casr-irox—Il'i- 
lings of soft cast-iron are melted with calcined 
borax, the mass pulverized and sprinkled on 
the parts to be united. They are then sepa- 
rately heated and welded together on an anvil 
by gentle blows.—[Journ. Fr. Inst. 


. Weping PowpErR—to melted; boyax, 1-10 
salammoniac is added, the mixture poured on 
an iron plate, and an equal weight of quicklime 
ground up with it. Iron or steel to be welded 
is first heated to redness, tae mixture laid on 
the welding surfaces, and the metal again heat- 


ed, but farbelow the usual welding heat.— 


The pieces unite firmly by hammering. 


+ 
Were the carth reduced :to a plenum it would 
be no larger than an ounce weight. 
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Scientific Association. 

The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science met in Washington, at the 
Smithsonian Institution, ou the 26th inst. Prof. 
Dana, of Yale College, was introduced as the 
new President, by ex-President Pierce, and de- 
livered a short and very appropriate address.— 
He said :— 

“Gentlemen of the Association :—In taking 
this place with which you have honored me, 
permit me to allude briefly to one or two of the 
objects which have brought us together. 

One great end, as proclaimed in the name of 
the Association, is the ‘ advancement of sci- 
ence,’ which implies that we are not to delay 
sluggichly or ignorantly over old facts, but 
earnestly to gather in the new, that our ‘ facts’ 
be not ephemeral, which the next passer-by 
will dissipate, but sure eternal facts, as endu- 
ring as adamant, that shall give solidity, ‘in- 
creasing extent, and beauty, to the edifice of 
truth. Such facts are best welcome when least 
adorned, and disencumbered as nearly as may 
be of the rubbish of words. They reach their 
ultimate end when a clear insight into princi- 
ples enables the philosopher to point out their 
exact place in the sublime system of nature, 
thereby to exalt our knowledge of its Divine 
author. 

But there is another prominent object. in 
view in this annual meeting. It is the cultiva- 
tion of good feeling, kindly sentiments and 
sympathy among the lovers of science in the 
land; that with one aim before us—truth, and 
not self—as the end of every investigation, we 
may go forward harmoniously, rejoicing in 
each other’s success, and glad for the new 
light we may each receive. This end alone 
accomplished, the meeting will have been 
abundantly profitable. But with success in 
both objects, we shall have occasion to remem- 
ber long this gathering in Washington in 1854 ; 
and may such be the result.” 

[We will give abstracts of the useful papers 
read before the Association in future numbers. 

‘ ee 

Composition of the Sheathing of Ships. 

M. Bobierre has paid considerable: attention 
to this subject, and has arrived at the following 
conclusions .as to the cause of the rapid de- 
struction of some copper and bronze sheathing : 
—1. When unalloyed copper.is employed, the 
presence of arsenic appears to hasten its de- 
struction.—2. All bronzes which appear - to 
have stood well, contained from 44 to 54 per 
cent..of tin, that quantity being necessary to 
form an homogenous alloy. When the per- 
centage of tin is only 2'5 to 3'6, which is very 
frequently the case, no definite alloy is produ- 
ced, and the mass is of unequal composition, ” 
and, being unequally acted upon, is soon de- 
stroyed.—3. When impure copper is employed 
the alloy is never homogenous, and is unequally 
acted upon in consequence. _ We thus see that 
the so frequent destruction of the sheathing of 
copper-bottomed vessels arises from the tenden- 
cy to use inferior brittle copper, and by dimin- 
ishing the proportion of tin, to economise the 
difference between the price of that metal and 
copper, at the same time that the cost of roll » 
ing is also less, in consequence of the greater 
softness of the poor alloy. Bobierre thinks 
that the addition of a very small portion of 
zinc very much improves the bronze, by pro- 
ducing a more perfect and uniform distribution 
of the positive metals, and consequently a 
much more definite alloy.—[Comptes Rendus. 

Sand and Tar. - 

‘Experiments have proved that porous sand 
and other stones, when ‘steeped for about 8 
hours in hot coal tar, (160 Reaumur,) acquire a 
greater degree of hardness and become imper- 
meable to water. Bricks require only 4 hours, 
and the coal-tar a temperature of 90 degrees 
Reaumur to become as hard asrock. The lat- 


ter would answer best for sidewalks, 


$+ 
An Artificial Man. 


The ‘Memorial Bordelais” states, that not 
far from St. Sever, France, there is living an old 
military man, who has a false leg and a false 
arm, both movable by means of springs, a 
glass eye, a complete set of false teeth, a nose 
of silver, covered, with a substance perfectly 
resembling flesh, and a silver plate replacing 
part of the skull. 
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Helv Inventions, 


lnipreveinent ta, in Milling. 

Geo. Mann, Jr., of Ottawa IIL, 
for a patent for ventilating and removing moi¥- 
ture from meal as it comes from the stones be- 
fore it enters the bolting cloths. All grain pos- 
sesses considerable moisture ; this is partially 
set free by the heat generated by friction in grind- 
ing, still it enters into the meal, and clogs the 
bolt cloths, preventing free bolting. The more 
work a mill has to perform, the evil increases 
in proportion, so that more of the meal is 
carried off with the bran in proportion to the 
increase of work in the mill, thus lessening the 
product of fine flower as the speed of the stones 
is increased. The object of this invention is to 
carry off the moisture from the meal after it 
leaves the stones, by passing it through a ma- 
ny-sided. wails agitator, and subjecting it, in its 


has applied’ 


passage to the bolts, to a current of cold air. 
The meal thus treated bolts more freely and al- 
lows of a great deal more work being perform- 
‘ed in a given time by any mill. 


Taper Holes in Hubs. 

Wm. I. Casselman, of Vernon, N. Y.,° has 
invented an improved machine for boring ta- 
per holes in hubs to receive axle boxes. The 
nature of the invention consists in having a cut- 
ter attached to one end of a lever, with 
a pin on the opposite end of it, said pin work- 
ing in an irregular or oblique slot and an ad-|. 
justable plate secured to a suitable bed. The 
fulcrum of the lever passes through a rod, which 
has a screw cut on a portion of it, aid a nut 
working thereon. The rod and lever are ope- 
rated by the nut mentioned, and a cutter on 
one end of the lever is made to pass through 
the hub in an oblique direction, cutting a taper 
hole by the motion which is given to it (the 
ial by the pin on the opposite end of the 


| 


lever, working in the oblique slot in the adjust- 
able plate mentioned. Measures have been ta- 
ken to secure a patent. 


Evaporating Brine, Cane-Juice, &c. 

Andrew Thorndike, of the city of Boston, has 
made an improvement in Evaporators for .eva- 
porating cane-juice, brine, and other, liquors. 
This invention cousists in supplying the neces- 
sary heat for the evaporation of liquids and so- 
lutions and carrying off the evaporations there- 
from, by means of hot air or steam, which 
is admitted and allowed to circulate over 
their surface in a covered vessel, and then 
through a jacket surrounding the vessel, im- 
parting the heat necessary to produce evapora- 
tion by its contact with the surface of the liquid 
and with the sides and bottom of the vessel, 
and carrying off the evaporation thus prodaced 
by the draught which is caused by its tenden- 
cy to escape to the atmosphere. Measures 
have been taken to secure a aetna 


Ventilating Railroad Cars. 

John Bevan, of Jersey City, N. J., has made 
an improvement in Ventilating Railroad Cars 
and excluding dust. from them, for which he 
has applied for a patent. The nature of the 
invention consists in placing a fan blower on the 
top of the front car, and so arranging it that on 
each side of it, and on thesame spindle, there 
are a series of revolving blades, which act cen- 
trifugally upon cinders, sparks, and dust, so as 
to throw them off and not permit their entrance 
at the central part of the blower. .The blower 
or fan supplies the car or cars with air, and the 
blades spoken of act the part of a screen, to 
keep out impurities from the air which is sup- 
plied to the cars. 


—_—+ ee ; 

Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, it is said, is 
working wonders with consumptive patients, 
by having them well rubbed with warm olive 
oil, Some of the patients have incréased 13 


pe in weight in seven or eight weeks. 


id 


Mi! ill 


iM 


The annexed engravings are views of an im- 
provement in Railroad Switches, for which a 


patent was granted to John F..Klein, of Tret- | 


ton, N. J., on the 27th of April, 1852. Fig- 
ure 1 is a perspective view, and figure 2 is a 
transverse section, showing a shifter connected 
to a truck, and a section of rail. ‘The same let- 
ters refer to like parts. The object.of this in- 
vention is to have a shipper or rudder on the 
engine connected to the truck, to be set by the 
engineer, to switch off the train upon any of 
the diverging tracks, the object of the inven- 
tion being to set the.track by the engineer, ir- 
respective of the. position of the switch to 
which the train is approaching. A common 
railroad truck is shown upon -the track, on 
which is the peculiar switch employed, as shown 
in fig. 1. The awitch is composed at one end 
of a central projecting vertical wedge rail, se- 
cured on an axis pin, and at the other end of 
a frog and center movable wedge rail, se- 
cured to an axis pin, also, so as to allow the | 
switch to shift at the middle—move from side | 
to side, to shift the track, according as the singe 
per is set on the truck by the engineer. Fig. 2 


shows the truck. On its front end is secured 
the shipper, B, which is of a wedge shoe form | 


and is bolted to a bar, 4, which has a rack cut on 


its face, this bar is capable of sliding from side | 


to side threugh guide eyes. There is a spindle 
or shaft extending along the truck from end to 
end under the wheel axles; it is supported on 


proper bearings, and is capable of describing | 
It has a sector, or se- | 
mi-pinion keyed on its front, meshing into the | 
By moving the lev- : 


about half a revolution. 


- rack, 7, of theshipper bar. 
er, D, to the right (fig. 2,) it is evident that the; 
sector, a, would shift the shipper, B, to the oth. 
er side of the projecting wedge-rail, A, if it was 
not in the positionshown. This shipper therefore 
is set before the train arrives at the switch so 
as to take either side, right or left, of the wedge- 
rail, A, when it comes to it; as it is this wedge- 
rail which shifts the track. 

C, fig. 1, are the central frog flanges of one 
end of the switch, c being a narrow movable 
central wedge-rail between the two frog flanges, 
A isa single wedge-rail on the other end of the 
switch. A weighted upright lever, connected 


in the ugual way to the shifting track, is also | 


shown. 


Supposiug the shipper, B, to have been set: 


SELF-ACTING RAILROAD SWITCH. Ho Fig ‘1 


before the train has come to the switch, 
so that it will run along and pass on the 
right hand side of the wedge-rail, A, as now 
shown in fig. 1; if the shifting part of the 
track—-where the two converging lines meet at 
the joint, E-had been so set previously that the 
off-rail at E, on the off-side.of the switch 
had: been on the inside, the action of B on H, 
like that of a wedge, will force the switch to 
cant the weighted lever over, and shift the 
| rails, soas to place the outside off-rail out of 
the break at the joint, and allow the train to 
pass along on the inside off-rail and the outside 
nigh-rail, when running to the right. 

If the train be runningin the contrary di- 
rection, the shipper is set in the same way, but 
tlie central wedge-rail being set between the 
frog flanges, presses against them and shifts 
the switch in that manner, simply to obviate 


Figure 2. 


the necessity of a very broad base’on the} 
wedge-rail belonging to that part of the switch 
which embraces the two diverging tracks.— 
The shipper, B, is secured in such a manner that 
it is capable ef vibrating, or rising upwards, so 
that if it should strike any obstacleon the road, 
or the edge of the wedge-rail, it will freely rise 
anddo no injury. ‘he following is, the claim 
of the patentee :-— 

“T claim the bars or shifters, constructed, ar- 
ranged, and connected to the switches of a rail- 
road, in the manner and for the purpose as de- 
scribed, so thatif the train run in either direc- 
tion, and the rudder be’ placed in either posi- 
tion, as described, and if the switch or switches 
are not in.a proper position, the rudder will act 
upon the shifters.and move them gradually, ag 
the train approaches, so as to move and place 
the switches in such a position that the train 


| 


| 


| 


may passon unimpeded, without the risk of 
running off the track.” 

The rudder mentioned in the claim, we 
have called the shipper. Its office is certainly 
[somewhat similar to that of a rudder. We 
haveseen this invention applied on a working 
model, and. can candidly state, that it operated 
well—accomplishing all that its inventor has 
claimed for it. More information about it may 
be obtained by letter addressed to Mr. Klein, 
No. 67 Warren:st:, Trenton, N. J. 

a 


Steam Boilers, . 
William Kenyon, of Steubenville, Ohio, has 


| 


taken measures to secure a patent for an im- 
provement in Steam Boilers, which consists 
mainly in surrounding a vertical cylindrical 
boiler with a number of flues, which spirally 
surround it and form a communication between 
the fire chamber: and the chimney. These 
flues are made in the brick-work setting which 
surrounds the boiler, and have the effect of in- 
creasing the length of the circuit of the heated 
products of combustion, thereby causing them 
to give out moro heat tothe water in the boiler, 
and at.the same.time consume more -perfectly 
‘the elements of combustion. 
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| within a short time. 


> ETE Ke 


Cream Freezers. 

Thomas Mf. Powel, of the city of Baltimore, 
has invented a useful improvement in Cream — 
Freezers. The apparatus has three cylindrical 
chambers, an outside and an inside one for the 
ice, with the Gne for the cream in the middle, 
so as to expose twe cooling surfaces: to the 
cream to be frozen. There is also a reticulated 
funnel-shaped agitator inside of the cream 
chamber, for the purpose of more perfect agi- 
tation, and for the removal of the cream asit is 
being frozen, thus allowing new unfrozen cagam 
to be continually placed in direct contact with 
the cooling surfaces. Measures have been taken 
to secure a patent. ; 

: rh a 
Nursing and Exercising Chairs for Children. 

Joshua Stevens, of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
has taken measures to secure a patentfor Nurs- 
ing and Exercising Chairs for children, the ob- 
ject of said chairbeing for children of from eight 


, to eighteen months old to exercise themselves 


for pleasure and amusement, and it is so made 
that it can weigh the child. 
a 
Ship Borer. 

The Salem (Mass.) “ Register says: “ There 
was a vessel hauled on one of our railways, last 
week, which exhibited a curious specimen of 
the destructive nature of the Toredo, or ship- 
borer. Theschooner ‘Sarah Jane,’ built in Marble- 
head only about two years ago, was laid up in 
some of the Beverly docks the succeeding win- 
ter, andin Salem during the last. The keel 
was made a complete honeycomb, and had to 
be entirely removed, -as wellas several of the 
planks. Some of. the worms, several inches 
long, were found in the cavities which they had 
bored. There was scarcely a foot of the keel 
that would sustain its own weight. 

+ 
A Buried Casting. 

A curious discovery has been made in Paris 
A colossal statue. of Louis 
XVI. had been ordered from a celebrated sculp- 
tor, early in 1830, for the city of Bordeaux.— 
It wasin the mold when the revolution of 
1830.broke out, and it appears to have been 
forgotton, for it was only discovered a few days 
ago.by some workmen who were clearing the 
site for some new building to be erected on the 
Quartier Beaujou, in Paris. 
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Scientific Imaginings. 

Man is a speculative being. Like the ever- 
throbbing ocean, his mind ‘is all unrest.” 
Pleased with his own imaginings, he becomes 
devotional towards them, though they may be 
as attenuated as the web of the gossamer, or 
baseless and incongruous as the dream of the 
idiot. The best and wisest of men have their 
day-dreams, for all mankind are subject to va- 
nity. This is the reason why so many strange 
and shadowless theories have been propagated 
by the learned and the unlearned, in every age 
of the world’ history, and why the present age 
is still prolific with fanciful hypotheses in litera- 
ture and philosophy. Indeed, the present age 
is perhaps more speculative than any which has 
preceded it. Whenever a new phenomenon is 
observed, barrels of ink are consumed by crowds 
of philosophers rushing forward to explain it, 
each positive that he is right and all the others 
wrong. No sooner was the’ pendulum experi- 
ment of Foucault published to the world than 
numbers dashed forward to use it in explana- 
tion of other phenomena than the rotation of 
the earth on its axis, such as the cause of the 
Gulf Stream, the tides, &c. As there are’ va- 
rious kinds of moving bodies in the universe— 
suns, planets, satellites, comets, and meteors, so 
there are various kinds of philosophers in the 
world; some are as steady, true, and bright 
ag our sun, while others are as eccentric in 


ifl their speculations as comets in their orbits. 


Like these latter in their course towards the 
sun, they gallop forward towards some great 
subject, with a vehemence that is truly alarm- 
ing, when lo! all at once, they whisk round, 
“leaving truth untouched,” and disappear per- 
haps forever. 

The phenomena of light has engaged the at- 
tention of the greatest philosophers in every 
age, and it is still a subject involved in mystery. 
“Even as late as Wednesday last week Dr.Hare, 
one of the oldest and most scientific men in our 
country, at the meeting of the Américan Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, de- 


if! clared that a reform was needed in the’ whole 


doctrine of the undulatory theory. It was an 
ancient belief of the Chaldeans, that space was 
filled with a pure ethereal fluid; and Descartes 
applying this to explain the phenomena of 
light, devised the undulatory theory, which is 
comprised in the following short sentence:— 
“Light is the effect of the undulations of a 
subtle ether pervading space.” It has not yet 
been fully proven that such an ether does exist, 
nevertheless there are philosophers who, to 
their own satisfaction, have from this very ether, 
demonstrated the cause of the sun’s luminosity, 
and all the storms that take place on our pla- 
net. A book is now before us recently pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., this city, the au- 
thor of which is T. Bassnet, which sets forth a 
new theory of storms, founded on the supposi- 
tion that. space is pervaded with a subtle ether, 
which he asserts possesses inertia, but not gra- 
vity—an imponderable. According to histheo- 
ry, this matter not having the quality of gra- 
vity or attraction—although his book isa con- 
siderable volume of 245 pages, and very well 
written—we have not been able to learn from 
it how such effects can be produced by such a 
material. A pamphlet by Daniel Vaughan, of 
Cincinnati, being an epitome of three lectures 
which he delivered in that city, and entitled, 
“ Destiny of the Solar System,” attempts to ac- 
count for the luminosity of the sun, &c., by this 
same subtle ether. But while Bassnett divests 
his ether of gravity, calls this “the pivot on 
which his theory turns,” and says, (page 22) 
“this medium is not affected by gravity,” D. 
Vaughan, on the other hand, accounts for solar 
and stellar light by this self-samo fluid possess- 
ing gravity. On page 4 he says, ‘‘In obe- 
dience to the law of gravity, this luciferous 
fluid accumulates about the earth and the ce- 
lestial bodies, but it is only on the largest 
spheres that it receives a sufficient degree of 
, compression to call forth its luminous proper- 
ties.” Thus it is that “‘Doctors do differ.” 


3d} We confess however, that we are somewhat 
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pleased with this theory of solar light, as con- 
veyed by its author in the following language : 
“While the sun’s attraction collects this me- 
dium from space, and calls forth his effulgence, 
his rotation causes its continual influx to his 
poles, while it escapes at his equatorial regions, 
thus bringing fresh material to his surface. In 
this manner we may account for the perpetual 
brilliancy of the sun, and which, in contradiction 
to every known principle of chemistry, is capa- 
ble of furnishing an unlimited amount of light 
without suffering any waste or any loss of its 
illuminating power.” Thatis, solar light is pro- 
duced by the powerful compression of a subtle 
ether, and no decomposition or change in its 
nature takes place in the production of the 
light. The reasoning of this philosopher, how- 
ever, is not @ priori, for as the sun’s rays have 
calorific, chemical, and luminous qualities, he 
has no basis for asserting that by the simple 
compression of any matter whatever, all these 
phenomena can be produced without a change 
in the nature of that matter, and if a change occur 
then it upsets his whole theory. Mr. Vaughan 
has presented many very ingenious views on 
different subjects, but he is a very careless 
writer, as we see by an article of his in the 
“Great West,” of the 22nd ult., (a paper pub- 
lished at Cincinnati.) It ison the composition 
of the rings of Saturn; it contains a number 
of incorrect statements, and is altogether unre- 
liable. In that article he asserts that the “ Sci- 
entific American” had put forth a theory of the 
tides, designed to supercede that of Newton—a 
statement as ridiculous and as far from the truth 
as some of his scientific speculations. Some 
may regret that ingenious-minded men so often 
mistake rhapsodies—imaginiugs—for correct 
scientific theories, hut we do not. With Ba- 
con, we believe that a false theory is better 
than no theory, for then it is open to examina- 
tion, and sooner or later truth will be separated 
from error, 
ee 
The “ Ericsson ’’ Sunk. 

The Hot Air Ship “Ericsson,” while making 
a short trip down the Bay on Thursday last, 
was struck by a squall, careened over and sunk, 
when moving opposite to the Glass House Dock, 
Jersey City. The day had been very calm 
and beautiful, and well suited for a favorable 
display. She must have drawn very little 
water, or she would not have been so easily 
laid upon her side while the water rushed 
through her starboard port, in such quantities 
as to sink her,—a vessel of 2200 tuns burden 
—in 48 feetof water ata distance of 300 feet 
from the shore. . Allthat were on board es- 
caped, among which were a number of invited 
guests—ladies and gentlemen. We great- 
ly regret this accident, for as that had been 
heretofore said by us respecting this vessel, 
had been fully verified, and we were wait- 
ing with no small amount of impatience for 


| the testing of her new hot-air engines, which we 


have also stated, in opposition to the views of 
many professedly scientific men would prove 
as great failures as the old ones, because the ele- 
ment—hot-air—is in its very nature so far in- 
ferior to steam, as a propelling agent. We sin- 
cerely hope, however, that this ship will be 
raised soon, (the damage cannot be much) and 
the ‘ Ericsson,” as has been so often promised 
for her, be permitted to make a voyage across 
the Atlantic. Some of our daily papers no 
doubt are greatly pleased at this accident, as it 
will leave them some room forsaving their cred- 
it; it is different with us. We always wished 
success to Capt. Ericsson and the owners of this 
vessel, and could have sincerely prayed for the 
achievement sought, were we not convinced 
that this was impossible. What we have said 
about it was dictated by duty to ourselves and 


the community. 
J 


———_— a 
Means for Saving Life in Shipwrecks. 

The late terrific shipwrecks on the Jersey 
shores, by which so many lost their lives, af- 
fords a severe commentary on the miserly 
means provided by our government for such 
exigencies. The ship “ Powhattan,” by which 
two hundred and fifty human beings perished, 
was so near the shore, in broad daylight, that 
the Captain could converse through his speaking 
trumpet with those on shore, and that before a 
single life was lost, but there was nota life- 


boat nor means of saving life at hand, nor with- 
in six miles of the wreck, This was disgrace- 
ful to our government. Much money is talk- 
‘ed away in Congress every year, and a great 
deal more is voted away for useless puposes.— 
It would be more to the credit of the members 
of Congress from New York, if they attended 
more to the interests of their country, than to 
partisan squables. Commerce rules the world ; 
anation without Commerce,jsa nation without 
strength and influence. The reason why the 
United States is looked upon now as being 
such a powerful Empire, is because she is a 
great Commercial nation. All that pertains to 
the safety of ships and their crews, tends to 
foster and encourage Commerce. In view of 
thisfact, it is the bounden duty of our govern- 
ment to provide better means for the safety of 
life in cases of shipwreck, all along our coasts, 
especially around New York, which has now 
become the great shipping mart of the world. 
a a 


Patent Clothes Pin. 


This engraving is a perspective view of the}: 


clothes pin—with its jaws closed—for which a 
patent was granted to E. S. Haskins, of Boston, 
on the 14th of last March (1854). The com- 
mon clothes pin in general use consists of two 
legs, united at the topto a short body, and is 
from its construction liable to fall from the 
clothes line to the ground, leaving the clothes 
to be blown down and soiled. 

To remedy this inconvenience a pin was con- 
trived, consisting of two pieces united together 
in the middle by a wire hinge. Between two 
contiguous ends of these pieces was placed a 
wire spring which forced them apart, and at 
the same time closed the opposite ends upon 
each other, which served as jaws to embrace 
the line. This formed a very effective clothes 
pin for a time, but it was found that the me- 
tallic spring was liable to be forced out of 
place, while the wire which formed the hinge 
being necessarily small was soon broken, when 
the two halves of the pin were thrown apart by 
the force of the spring which closed the jaws. 

To avoid all these objections this improved 
clothes pin has been contrived, in which there 
is neither hinge nor metallic spring, the spring 
made use of to close the jaws: being so applied 
as to hold the two halves of the spring at all 
times together. 


A and B are the two halves of the clothes 
pin, the former having at its center the barrel 
or circular projection, C, which plays in the 
corresponding groove, D, of the piece, B; eare 
grooves in the jaw, /, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing and holding the line when the clothes pin 
is used; g is a band of india rubber which is 
passed over the ends of the jaws and.is received 
into notches made for the purpose. - This band 
forms a strong spring for the purpose of closing 
the jdws. When used the ends, » , are press- 
ed together by the thumb and finger, and the 
pin is then placed upon the line, the band, g, 
closing the jaws and holding securely whatever 
is between them. 

Amongst the advantages offered by this 
clothes pin over any other heretofore in use, 
may be enumerated, economy of construction, 
simplicity and durability ; the india rubber itself 
being so placed as to hold the other parts se- 
curely together, while the spring in those here- 
tofdre constructed tended constantly to throw 
the parts asunder. 

More information may be obtained by letter 
addressed to the patentee, No. 20 Broad street, 
Boston. 


Cocoanuts, Vallow, aud Lard. 


We stated two weeks ago that by the war 
between England and Russia, a fine field was! 
now opened for any spare tallow which our 
dealers in such stuff might have'on hand. It 
seems that upon the certainty of such a field 
for extra soap grease, the price of that article 
in the market has gone up. It is not likely, 
however, that we will be able to fill up the de- 
ficit in the English field, although it is hard to 
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tell what Americans can do in anything, when 
put to the test—whether it be in sailing yachts, 
picking locks, making reaping machines, or 
raising tallow. Lard is nearly asmuch employ- 
ed for making fine soap as tallow or suet, but it 
would take 4,000,000 hogs to produce lard 
enough to supply the quantity of tallow which 
has been cut off this year from being exported 
by Russia. Our merchants, ‘however, can find 
plenty of room for trading in the oil line, by 
earrying palm oil from Africa; and to us it ap- 
pears that a new trade for our people may ke 
opened for cocoanut oil. This oil is extensive- 
ly used for soap making in Germany, but we 
believe that its use for such purposes is un- 
known among us. Being so near to the cocoa- 
nut countries, our countrymen have advantages 
for securing a trade in this oil, over Euro- 
peans. The riches of the valley of the Amazon, 
we hope, will soon be opened up to our people, 
and we are glad to see that Lieut. Maury is 
urging this question with that discreet enthusi- 
asm for which he is signalized. What may be 
its capacities in the production of oil or tallow, 
we do not know, but we suppose they must be 
good. We therefore hope that the free navigu- 
tion of this great valley will soon be opened to 
our countrymen. 
ED +g 
, The Deaf and Dumb. 
: A copy of the Report of the New York State — 
Institution for the instruction of the deat and 
dumb, for 1858, received from the President, 
Harvey P. Peet, L.L.D., has afforded us great 
satisfaction by the cheering account of its great 
and continued prosperity. There are now 
three hundred and twenty-two pupils in this 
Institution, 192 being beneficiaries of the State. 
We can testify personally to the astonishing 
power exercised in this institution in molding 


and elevating the character of its pupils. 
ere . 


White Straw Paper. 

The ‘Dollar Newspaper” like the ,‘ Phila- 
delphia Ledger,” comes to us this week printed 
on paper made from straw, by Mellier’s process 
which is advertised on another page, (“ Scien- 
tific American.”) This paper is really excel- 
lent and beautiful, -Itis much stronger than 
paper made from rags; it is firm and hard 
like linen paper, and is as white as any paper 
printed in the country. We are happy thus to 
herald the complete success of white printing 
paper made from straw. , 


aE pe 
Webster’s Dictionary. 


We understand that the fame of this great 
Dictionary, (published by Mesars. G. & C. Mer- 
riam, Springfield, Mags.,) has been employed in 
a very disreputable manner in London, by sell- 
ing “Worcester’s Dictionary” as Webster's. 
While this is anything but right, a higher com- 
pliment could not be paid to the merits of the 
latter work. ; 


SeaanEnEIIEIREn indi cind camemiatemnmeteel 
Sad Accident at a Fire. 


A fire took place in Broadway, opposite the 
City Hall Park, on the night of Tuesday, 
the 25th ult., and while a number of firemen 
were in the lower story, a huge safe fell from. 
an upper story, and a wall fell in, whereby ten 
were killed and a great number severely injured. 
This is the most serious accident which has ev- 


er befallen the firemen of this City. 
+ i pe 
New Stesmboats. 


New steamboats to the number of forty-three, 
are now in process ofconstruction in the yards 
of Pittsburg and its vicinity, being, as we learn 
from the ‘‘ CommercialJournal,” alarger num- 
be: than at any former period. Ofthe whole 
forty-three only three are side-wheeled. Of the 
stern-wheel boats, many are of large sizo, from 
800 to 1000 tuns burden 

a te 
Hemp. 

This article is attracting considerableatten- 
tion, not only in our own, but in all the Eastern 
and Western markets. Prices, too, are higher 
than they have been known for years, and still 
constantly going up. Yesterday we noticed 
sales of undressed in this market at $148 to 
$1652, and hackled has sold as high as $205 
pertun. The demand is chiefly, if not entirely, 
for export to the Ohio river and the Eastern 
cities. Several hundred bales were shipped 


for New York, via Wheeling and Pittsburg, at 
the rate of 50c. per 1C0 pounds freight.—[St. 
Louis Intelligencer. 
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Ponceniage of ‘Waduuin Jn Ma balanons Whed tn Paltusataide Nuardoes fac Clie is Ac a ee ee of Tannin in Substances Used in 
the Arts. 

The annexed article by Prof. Fehling, from 
the “ Polytechnisches Central Blatt,” (German) 
is of great interest to our tanners:— 

Among the various substances which precip- 
itate tannin from solution, such as gelatine, 
quinine, animal skin, &c., the latter has hither- 
to been recommended as ‘thie most appropriate 

_ for determining the percentage of tannin.— 
This method of valuation has been preferred, 
because it represents in miniature the opera- 
tion to’ which the results refer. There are, 
however, no detailed directions for its applica- 
tion; and in repeated trials made by the author, 
under a variety of conditions, he has has found 
that the tannin is never perfectly precipitated, 
and that the solutions soon pecome moldy.— 
Experiments with solution of quinine, freshly 
precipitated oxyd of iron’ or alumina, did not 
give more satisfactory results. He then tried 
gelatine in solution; and instead of weighing 
the precipitate obtained, by adding an excess 
of gelatine, preferred adopting the volumetri- 
cal method, estimating the quantity of solution 
of gelatine of known centrigrade value re- 
quired to precipitate the tannin.. For this pur- 
pose it is indispensable that the precipitate 
should separate readily ; but with most kinds 
of tannin this is not the case. The author has 
found it advantageous to use a dilute solution of 
gelatine, and to have the liquids quite cold.— 
His mode of operating is as follows :— 

The solution gelatine is prepared by digest- 

| ing 10 grms. of dry gelatine (containing about 
18 or 19 per cent. of water) in water for 
twelve hours, and then applying heat until the 
solution is complete. The volume is then 
made up to 1 litre. 

For the purpose of determining the centri- 
grade value of the gelatine solution, 0:2 grm. 
of pure tannic acid dried at 212° F., is diasol- 
ved in 100 or 120 grms. of water, and the gela- 
tine solution added from a graduated burette 
until the precipitation is complete. Filtration 
is generally necessary towards the end of the 
operation, or as a substitute, the following plan 
may be adopted :—A narrow open glass tubeis 
covered atone end with some tolerably thick 
linen bound tight by a cord; onimmersing this 
covered end in the liquid, and sucking out 

_ the air by the mouth at the other end, a por- 
tionis rendered clear by passing through the 

’ linen, and may be poured into a tube, and test- 
ed with gelatine. 
~ Phe author found thatthe 0°2 grm. of pure 
dry tannic acid required from 82°5 to $8 cub. 
centims. of the gelatine solution for perfect 
precipitation; when the gelatine solution is 
some days old, a larger quantity is necessary, 
35, 38, or even 40 cub. centims. It is there- 
fore necessary in all cases, when the gelatine 
solution has been kept any time, to determine 
its centrigrade value by means of tannic acid 
immediately before making any experiments 
with it. 

If it is required to estimate the value of oak 
or other barks for tanning, they are first dried 
ina warm room, powdered finely, digested in 
quantities of 10 grms. with warm water, and 
exhausted by means of a displacement appa- 
ratus, constructed of a tube 2 feet long, 1 inch 
_ wide, and drawn out at the lower end, which is 
loosely stopped with cotton wool. Some sub- 
stances may be introduced dry into this appar- 
atus, and exhausted by warm or cold water.— 
The extraction may likewise be facilitated by 
the pressure of a column of water, applied by 
fitting a narrow glass tube with a cork into the 


upper end. 
In most cases the extraction is completed in 


one or two days. When the operation is pro- 
perly conducted, the quantity of liquid extract 
amounts to halfa pound ora pound. Itisthen 
treated with gelatine solution so long as a pre- 
cipitate is produced. A few drops of dilute 
hydrochloric acid facilitate the, separation of 
the coagulum. 

The quantity to be taken for an experiment of 
substances rich in tannin, such as galls, is about 
05.or 1:0 grm. A simple calculation gives the 
percentage of tannin. 

The author states that he has adopted this 
method in repeated examinations of tanning 
materials during the last ten years; he has 
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withstanding its apparent imperfection, more 
trustworthy than any other yet known. 

He estimates the relative value of several 
substances of this kind as os 
Pine bark contains from 5 to 7 per cent. tannin. 
Old oak bark contains . “ 
Best oak bark contains 19 to 21 
Galls nuts contain 30 to 33 
Aleppo galls contain 60 to 66 
Chinese galls contain 70 

These data at least admit of comparison with 
each other, and indicate with tolerable certain- 
ty the respective value of these substances to 
the tanner. This method of valuation is in- 
deed based upon the assumption that the same 
kind of tannin exists in allthese substances. It 
is, however, extremely probable that this is not 
the case; but, at the same time, it may fairly 
be aeeumned, that if different kinds of tannin 
combined under similar conditions with different 
quantities of gelatine, they will also combine 
animal skins in the same relative proportions. 
Tf, therefore, this method does not indicate the 
absolute percentage of tannin, it still gives the 
percentage value of the substance examined; 
and it is precisely this which the tanner re- 
quires, 

It is another question, whether gelatine so- 
lution precipitates all the substances of the tan- 
ning material which combine with the skin; 
and it therefore remains to be determined by 
experience whether such a method of valua- 
tion is sufficient: for the purpose of the tanner. 

oo ah EB + Ho 
Clippers of the Lakes. 

The writer of this has just finished a new 
schooner called the “Clipper City,”"—named 
after this port—ef 185 tuns government sur- 
vey, which he has furnished with a scale of dis- 
placement, intended to illustrate the new tun- 
nage law proposedsby eur leading architect, 
John W. Griffiths, of your city, and at the same 
time to demonstrate the absurdity of the old 
one in stupid operation at the present time. 
By this scale not only the displacement or 
weight of the vessel when ready for sea is 
shown at the proper draught of water, but every 
tun of cargo subsequently put on board is ex- 
hibited in tuns as the lading goes on, and as 
the immersion is increased in feet and inches. 
A vertical section of the sheer plan amidships, 
is shown on a scale of half an inch to the foot, 
exhibiting the rail, bulwarks, plank sheer and 
two strakes of wales, colored to correspond with 
the paint of the vessel. A vertical scale (in 
feet and inches) is disposed on this section of 
sheer plan, which indicates the correct hight of 
water-line at any given draught, and from 
which lines (dotted) are levelled out at every 
three inches to the sweep or curve of displace- 
ment, and from these dotted down to the scale 
of tuns below base line. With this scale in 
hand, and the accompanying calculations of 
stability, propulsion and elementary expo- 
nents of shape, it is supposed that a commer- 
cial man of intelligence could not mistake the 
qualities of marine fabrics. 

Tunnage of this vessel by displacement, 121°50 


Actual capacity at ‘7 feet draught, 160°50 
Measurement by government rule, 18530 
With bottom of plk. shr. 11 inches . 
free, will carry, 185°30 
Exponent of load-line displacement, *54 per 


cent. Very Respectfully, 
Witiiam W, Bates. 


Manitoowoc, Wis. 
ee 
Cashmere Goat in America. 

The Editor of the “Farmer and Planter,” 
says that the above named kind of goat has 
beenintroduced into the United States from 
Turkey, by Dr. Davis, of 5. C.; it is of larger 
sizethan our common goat, is as easily kept, and 
by his experiment is proven to be admirably 
adapted to our climate. Its great excellence is, 
that instead of a coat of hair, it has a fleece of 
fine silky appearance from four to six inehes 
long in one year’s growth. It is from the 
fleece of this goat the celebrated Cashmere 
shawlsfrom China aremade. Besides its beau- 
tiful and silky appearance, textures made from 
the fleece of this goat outwear all known sub- 
stances. Stocks made of it have been worn 
six winters without material injury. They can 
be shorn annually, and the average weight of 
each fleece is about four pounds, sometimes 


t 


weighing as mruch as seven pounds, and the 
price is very high. We hope: that more of 
these animals will soon be introduced into our 


country. 
rr lp GBI op 


Lisdaieining and Disinfecting Properties of 
Charcoal, &c. 

The following is an interesting article, by J. 
Stenhouse F. R. §., in the “Journal of the 
Society of Arts,” (London) :— 

The powerful effects of freshly-burned wood- 
charcoal, especially{when coarsely powdered,in 
absorbing gases and vapors, have been long 
known. Hence the limited extent to which 
charcoal has been occasionally employed to 
sweeten foeted water and animal substances in 
the incipient stages of putrefaction. Suffi- 
cient attention has not, I think, however, been 
hitherto bestowed on a second and still more 
important effect which charcoal exerts upon 
those complex products of decomposition, viz. 
that of rapidly oxydizing them and resolving 
them into the simplest combinaflons they’ are 
capable of forming. 

When coals or wood are burned with an in- 
adequate supply of air, a variable amount of 
intermediate or secondary products is genera- 
ted, constituting what are called soot and 
smoke; when, on the other hand, the combus- 
tion of the fuel is conducted with an adequate 
supply of oxygen and a eufficiently high tem- 
perature, carbonic acid, water, ammonia, with 

perhaps a little nitric acid, are almost the sole 
products. 

The putrefaction of animal and vegetable 
substances is likewise in general a process of 
imperfect oxydation. Hence, under ordinary 
circumstances, when this is the case, a variety 
of more or less complex secondary products is 
formed, which usually possess very disagreea- 
ble-odors, and exert exceedingly injurious ef- 
fects upon the animal economy. To these sub- 
stances the general name of miasmata has been 
given. Not much is known of their nature; 
but they are believed to be heavy, complex, ni- 
trogenated vapors, which are decomposed by 
oxygen, chlorine, sulphurous acid, nitric acid, 
and other disinfecting agents. 

My attention was particularly drawn to the 
importance of charcoal as a disinfecting agent 
by my friend John Turnbull, Esq., of Glasgow, 
the well-known extensive chemical manufac- 
turer. Mr. Turnbull, about, nine months ago, 
placed the bodies of two dogs in a wooden box, 
on a layer of charcoal-powder of a few inches 
in depth, and covered them over with a quan- 
tity of the same material. Though the box 
was quite open, and kept in this laboratory no 
effluvium was ever perceptible; and on exam- 
ining the bodies of the animals at the end of 
six months, scarcely anything remained of 
them except their bones. Mr. Turnbull sent 
me a portion of the charcoal-powder which 
had been most closely in contact with the bodies 
of the dogs.. I submitted it for examination 
to oneof my pupils, Mr. Turner, who found 
it contained comparatively little ammonia, 
not a trace of sulphuretted hydrogen, but 
very appreciable quantities of nitric and sul- 
phuric acids, with acid phosphate of lime. 

Mr. Turner subsequently, about three menths 
ago, buried two rats in about two inches of 
charcoal-powder, and a few days afterwards the 
body of a full-grown cat was similarly treated. 
Though the bodies of these animals are now in 
a highly putrid state, not the slightest odor is 
perceptible in the laboratory. 

From this short statement of facts, the utili- 
ty of charcoal-powder, as a means of prevent- 
ing noxious effluvia from churchyards and from 
dead bodies in other situations, such as on board 
ship, is sufficiently evident. Covering a church- 
yard tothe depth of from two to three inches 
with coarsely-powdered charcoal, would effectu- 
ally prevent any putrid exhalations ever find- 
ing their way into the atmosphere. Charcoal- 
powder also greatly favors the rapid decompo- 
sition of the dead bodies with which itis in 
contact, so that in the course of six or eight 
months little is left except the bones. 

In all the modern systems of chemistry,such, 
for instanee, as the last edition of Turner’s 
‘Elements,’ charcoal is described as possessing 
antiseptic properties, while the very reverse is 
the fact. Common salt, nitre, corrosive sub- 
limate, ar-enious acid, alcohol, camphor, creo- 


.and 27,000,000 pounds of maple sugar. 


sote, and most essential gils, are certainly anti- 
septic substances, and theref ore retard the de- 
cay of animal and vegetable matters. Char- 
coal, on the contrary, as we have just seen, 

greatly facilitates the oxydation, and conse- 
quently the decomposition, of any organic sub- 
stances with which it isin contact. Iti is, there- 


fore, the very opposite of an antiseptic. 
t+ + we 
(For the Scientific American.) 
Locks—Letter from Mr. Hobbs. 


In your paper of the 25th of March, (received 
per last steamer) you state that ‘There can be 


no doubt of the fact that ‘ Day & Newell’s Ame- 


rican Lock,’ under the care of Mr. Hobbs, now 
in London, has been successfully picked.” I 
am most happy to inform you that both your 
own and the conclusions of the ‘“ Mechanics’ 
Magazine” (which you copy,) are drawn without 
the slightest foundation in truth. Day & New- 
ell’s American Lock, since I haye had itin my 
charge, has been operated upon by different 
parties 123 3 days, with the offer of 200 guineas 
as a reward, and the strong national feeling so 
often expressed, prompting them to pick it. 
But as*yet the American I.ock remains invio- 
late. 

The resent excitement about lock picking 
was caused by Mr. Goater falsely stating that 
he had picked the American Lock, while in 
fact he simply picked some of my ordinary 
draw-locks, but that even was not done until 
after I had myself pointed out the defect in 
their construction, and in those of recent manu- 
facture applied a remedy. ‘he charge of ter- 
giversion made by the “London Mechanics’ 
Magazine” is fully explained by the fact’ that 
my remarks were made upon two different 
locks, while many are intentionally led to be- 
lieve that the American lock and those made 
for ordinary purposes are the same. I enclose 
an official copy of the abstract of the remarks 
made at the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
The original paper together with a full report 


of the discussion will soon be published. I will 
then forward a copy to you. Yours, 
A. C. Honss. 


London, April 12th, 1854. 


[We arevery glad that Mr. Hobbs has written 


us this letter, as it sets the matter in the clear- 
est light—the American jock is yet inviolate. 
We made a correction of the matter to which 
Mr. Hobbs refers in the succeeding nuwber of 
the “Scientific American,” which he had not 
received when the above letter was written. 
In the last number of the “‘ London Mechanics’ 
Magazine,” it is stated that the workmen under 
Mr. Goater had presented him with a silver 
snuff box for picking Hobb’s American Lock. 
This appeared significant to us ; snuff clears the 


eyes and makes people sneeze. 
co el EI ie 
Consumption of Sugar. 


Last year there were consumed in this coun- 
try about 705,000,000 pounds of cane sugar, 
r This 
gives more than 24 pounds of cane sugar and 1 
pound of maple sugar to every man, woman, 
and child. If this were put into barrels hold- 
ing 200 Ibs. and each barrel occupied the space 
of 8 square feet only, it would require 336 
acres of land for it to stand upon. 
if placed in a row would reach 280 miles. If 
this sugar were put up in paper packages of 5 
pounds each, it would require 146,400,000 
sheets of wrapping paper; and if only ayardof 
string was used to each package, there would 
be required 439,200,000 feet, or 83,000 miles of 


string—more than three times enough to go |f 


round the earth. If every retail clerk sold 100 
pounds of sugar each day, it would’ require 
nearly 25,000 clerks to sell itinayear. If the 
dealer, wholesale and retail together, made a 
profit of only two cents a pound.on this sugar, 
these profits alone would amount to nearly $15,- 


000,000. 
nr EE nnn 
New Line of Packets. 


The Boston ‘‘Gazette” says Donald McKay, © 


im connection with two or three other capitalists, 


| is about building a new line of European pack- 


ets, to be composed of eight ships of 2200 tuns 
each, the whole to be finished in two years. 


a 

Green, orauge, violet, and white, are the 
complementary colors of red, yellow, blue, and 
black, 
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. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. F. H., of Ky.—Electricity passes through the wires 
of the telegraph, ina current. Their surfaces are cov- 
ered with a non-conducting substance. 

E. KL, of Conn.—We do not know how to cover eop> 
per with iron. 

H. K., of Ohio,—We have never seen coal gas carried 
in casks; but it can be made in any factory ona small 
scale with a proper apparatus. There isa very useful 
work on the.subject by Parnell; it will give you the ne- 
cessary information. 

Y, W. H., of Cincinnati—Your plan is patentable. 
but you must judge for yourself whether it will be prof 
itable; we cannot tell. 

E. 8., of La.—It would not do any harm to have the 
gauge surrounded with another tube, but we do not see 
its necessity. ‘The regularity of the gauge is an evi- 
dence of its correctness. The steam is applied from be- 
low in some gauges Yor high pressure boilers, by acting 

upon air to compress it, and thus act upon the mercury. 
The gauge acts by pressure. “ 

L. 8., of Pa—You had better write to the parties who 
advertise, about the price of the engine and boilers.— 
Your work requires considerable power, that you must 
look to the quantity as well as anything else. The more 
work you wish done ina given time, the greateris the 
power required. We prefer the upright saw for your 
hard work ; and were it for ourselves, we would have a 
20 horse power engine. 

P. W., of Conn.—We believe what you sayabouthav- 
ing suggested the making of bills of different sizes of 
paper, but we said as much on thesuhject as we pru- 
dently can for the present. 

J. P., of Boston.—The flat paddle is the best; of this 
there can be no doubt. 

J B,, of Texas.—Window blinds have been operated 
in the manner stated in your letter,and the same de- 
vice could be very easily applied to a coor. We donot 
think it patentable. 

W.S., Jr, of N. Y.—It is no consequence whether 
you hold the letters patent of the inventors, so long as 
you are the exclusive assignee—you can obtain dupli- 
cates at the office if'you so desire, at the usual price of 
copying. 


Money received on account of Patent Office business 
for the week ending Saturday, April 29 :— 

G. W. & Co.N. Y., $55; J. G., Senr., of Ind., $20; J.D. 
B., of Ohio, $25; C. D.. of Ohio, $30; B. F., of Ind., $10; 
J.F., of N. ¥.$30: N. W.. of Conn., $30; J.U., of 0. 
925: G. B.S. of N. Y., $10;C. W. D., of N.J., $30; R. 
W.G,ofN. Y.. $55; F. & W., of N.Y., $20; J.8., of 
Mass., $25: J. 8. W., of Iowa, $30; L. F. H., of Vt.. $30; 
H. M,, of N.Y,. $300 ; McP. & B., of Mass., $55; C.A.,of 
N. J., 925. 

Specifications and drawings belonging to parties with 
the following initials have been forwarded to the Patent 
Office during the week ending Saturday, April 29:— 

Mc. P, & B., of Mass. ; A. H. C., of N. Y., @ cases) ; J. 
D.B., of Ohio: C. A. of N. Ju; J. U., of C3 J. 8, of 
Masz.; G. F. W., of Pa: S.& B., of Ct.; J. G..Senr., of 
Ind.; M.M.,0., of Ct... ‘ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Terms of Advertising. 


4 lines, for each insertion, 75 cts 
3 “ . $1 50 
2m "- " . - $225 
6 4 ” - 98:00 


Advertisements exceeding 16lines cannot be admitted ; 
~ngither can engravings be inserted in the advertising 
columns at any price. 

§2@7" All advertisements must be paid for before insert- 
ing. . 


American and Foreign Patent 


Agency. 
MPORTANT TO INVENTORS.—The undersigned 
having for several years been extensively engaged in 
rocuring Letters Patent for new mechanical and chem- 
Real inventions, offer their services to inventors upon the 
most reasqnable terms. All business; entrusted to their 
charge is strictly confidential. Private consultations are 
held with inventors at their office from9 A. M., until 4 
P.M. Inventors, however, need net incur the expense 
ofattending in person, as the preliminaries can_ all be 
arranged by letter. Models can be sent with safety b; 
empress, or any other convenient medium. -They sheul 
not beover 1 foot square in size, if'possible, 

Having Agents located in the chief cities of Europe, 
our facilities for obtaining Foreign Patents are unequal- 
led. This branch of our business receives the especial 
attention of one of the members of the firm, who is pre- 
pared to advise with inventors and manufacturers at all 
times, relating to Foreign Patents. i 

MUNN & O0., Scientific American Office, 
128 Fulton street, New York. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER —offers his services 

as Engineer and Draughtsman in a Foundry and 

achine Shop, references will be given ; inquire at this 
this Office. 342* 


OR SALE—By the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Co., 24 Crate Cars, adapted to railroad purposes, 
which will be sold at a reasonable price. For further in- 
formation app ly to SAMUEL J. HAYES, M. of. M., Balti- 
more and OhioR. R, Co., or BRIDGES & BRO., 48 Ful- 


RIFFITH’S PATENT VALVE COOKS for Steam 

Engines, dyeing establishments, or Chemical Works, 
They are warranted superior to any valve or cock in 
use. They are easily.repaired without taking them 
from the pipes, they are made any size from 3-8in. up to 
71.2in., either screwed or with flanges. Responsible 
agents for the sale of these valves wanted in New, York. 
Boston, Pittsburg, and all the principal cities in the 
Gnion. The rights to manufacture in the different 
States forsale. Parties interested will address J. GRIF- 
FITHS, City Tube Works and Brass Foundry, 15 North 
7th street, Philadelphia. _ 84.8" 


ULTON FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS 

S. W. corner of Green and Morgan streets, Jersey 

City, N, J. The subscribers are prepared to contract 

for Sugar Mills and Mining Machinery of every descrip- 

tion. Horizontal Steam Engines of various sizes con- 

stantlyon hand. All erders executed with promptness- 
34 1o* FIELDS, BROTAER & CQ. 


R. LITTLE’S AUTOMATIC LIGHTNING PRESS 

will be publicly shown in New York shortly. The 

cylinders of this press can be made to feed itself at the 
rate of 100.000 sheets each per hour. 342" 


ETCHUM’Ss MOWING MACHINE—Also va- 
rious Reaping & Mowing Machines, combining all 

the lateat improvements, NewYork Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store, 149 and 191 Water street, 4 
34.2% R. L. ALLEN. 


TAVE AND BARREL MACHINER Y—HUTCH 
INSON’S PATENT,—-This machinery, which re- 
ceived the highest award at the Crystal Palace, may 
be seen there in operation during the ensuing season. 
Cutting, Jointing and Crozing Staves and Turning 
Heads, Staves prepared by this process are worth to 
the cooper from 20to 40 per cent more than when fin- 
ished in another way. Applicable alike to thick and 
thin staves. Apply toC. B. HUTCHINSON & CO., Au- 
burn.N. Y., or at the Crystal Palac arte 


1 Ge BES1' CAST STEEL—Suitable for 
Mint and Plater’s Rollers, also of large size (72x18 
inches diam.) for rolling iron, copper or brass. Pistons 
of Steam Engines, and Shafts for Steamboats, not ex- 
ceeding six tuns weight in one piece. Alsothe celebra- 
ted Cast’ Steel Axles and Tire. made from a solid bar 
without welding. Agents, THOS. PROSSER & SON, 
33tf 28 Platt st, New York. 


NGINEERING—The undersigned is prepared to 
furnish plans for ever description of machinery, 
water wheels, turbines, and to consult with parties to 
make experiments and scientific investigations, and to 
superintend the construction of works. Agent for Mel- 
lier’s Patent for making White Paper from Straw. 
VICTOR BEAUMON' 
83 10* Consulting Engineer, 74 Broadway, 


0 YOUNG MEN.—Pleasant and Profitable Em 
ployment.—Young Men in every neighborhood 
may obtain healthful, pleasant, and profitable employ- 
ment, by engaging in the sale of_useful and popular 
Books, and canvassing for our valuable Journals. Wor 
terms and particulars, address, post-paid, FOWLERS 
AND WELLS, No, 308 Broadway, New York. 
P. Agents who engage with us willbe secured 
from the possibility of loss ,while the profits derived 
will be very liberal. : 334 


GRICULTURAL MACHINERY.—-PARTNER 


WANTED—'The advertiser wishes to join with one } q: 


or more business men practically acquainted with the 
necessary branches, to establish a manufactory of ag- 
ricultural machinery in the West. It would be neces- 
sary that each partner should furnish his proportion of 
capital. Address A, U.C., Blood’s Despatch, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 823* 


EWING MACHINE—The Office and Warerooms 

of the Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Company, 
for the sale of their Sewing Machines, is removed tO 
No, 343 Broadway, where the public are invited tocall 
and examine them in practical operation. 3113* 


HE CRESCENT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 

Bridgeport, Conn., make to order Stationary Steam 
Engines from 8 to 150 horse power, large double acting 
Force Pumps for water works, Iron Planers, Engine 
Lathes built in the most substantial manner and UNCOM- 
MONLY HEAVY. Machinery in general and all kinds of 
Steam Boilers. Ha ing a large and extensive stock of 
mill gearing and other patterns, the accumulation of 18 
years, they are prepared tofurnish castings at short no- 
tice. Any work ordered from this Company will be 
guaranteed equal to any made in this country. They 
would call attention to a largelathe which they build, 
designed for Railroad Machine shops jor turning of dri- 
vers. Theyalso make a very large and heavy lathe 
with screw fe ed, designed for Machine Shops in general. 
They are now making a vertical Engine of new design 
from 8 to 10 horse power, which will require but the small 
space of 4 feetsquare( the bed being2 4 by 34 inches) and 
with a vertical boiler will require only 4 feet by, As feet, 

mm" 


ILOCK’S FOR CHURCHES. COURT HOUSES. 

Se, —“Regulators for Astronomical purposes, Jewel- 

lers ; also Time ailroad Sta- 
& inte or accuracy of ti 

roved (it is believed) equal to any ma 

lass Dials for illumination, 

Address SHERRY & BY- 


HINGLE MACHINES—Wo0d’s patented improve- 
ment in Shingle Machines, is unquestionably the 
est ever offered to the S Ly 
at the West, offering rights in thismachine forsale. It 
is arare opportunity fora safe and profitable invest- 
ment in .a machine without a rival, for the purpose to 
which itis applied. Parties wishing to correspond with 
+ D. JOHNSON, 


ublic. The undersigned is now 


mecan do so by addressing 
altf Bridgeport, Ot. 


ATHEMATICAL AND OPTICAL INSTRU- 
a IMENTS—The subscriber begs leave to bring to the 
notice of the professional community his new and ex- 
tensive assortment of the above Instruments, which he 
artly imported direct from the most celebrated makers 
n Europe, and partly had manufactured under hisown 
personalsupervision. The undersigned would particw 
larly invite attention to his very large and complete 
assortment of thejustly celebrated Swiss Mathematical 
Drawin gInstrumen ts, for the sale of which, in this coun- 
iry, he has the sole agency, and which he can furnish at 
from %5 to $200per case. Those Drawing Instruments 
received theprize medal at the London and New York 
Exhibitions. Orders fro n any part of the Union prompt- 
ly executed, and price list sent if required. 
. T, AMSLER. 
21 Geow* 924 Chestnut st, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACHINERY.—S. C, HILLS, No. 12 Platt-st.. N. Y. 
dealer in Steam Engines, Boilers, Iron Planers 
athes, Universal Chucks, Drills ; Kase’s, Von Schmidt's 
and other Pumps; Johuson’s Shingle Machines; Wood- 
worth’s, Daniel’s, and Law’s Planing Machines; Dick’s 
Presses, Punches, and Shears ; Morticing and Tennonin 
Machines ; Be Iting : Machinery Oil, Beal’s Patent Co 
and Corn Mille; Burr Mill a Grindstones; Lead and 
Tron Pipe, &c. Letters, to be noticed, must be post-paid. 
‘eow 


ASSAIC WORKS—Passaic street, Newark, N.J.— 

Manufacture and have on hand, Steam Engines of 
the most approved construction andvarious sizes. Also 
Machinists Tools of all kinds: Lathes, Planing Ma- 
chines, Drills, &c., machine for Enameling Carriage 
Cloth, and Machinery of every description. Jobb’ ne 
Work promptly attended to. Address GEO. WATT: 
Passaic Works, Newark, N. J. 32 4eow* 


ECHANIC’S FAIR—In Portland, Me., Septem- 


ber, 1854. The Maine Charitable Mechanics Asso-' 


ciation will hold a Fair and Exhibition for Premiums, 
in Portland, Maine, commencing on the 19th day of 
September next, and invite contributions from every in- 
dustrial profession. Choice specimens of ingenuity and 
skill—unique and valuable domestic productions, natur- 
al and artificial—the delicate and beautiful handiwork 
of females—labor saving machines, implements of hus- 
bandry, new models of machinery and, indeed, articles 
from every department of manufacture, whieh it would 
be impracticable to particularize in this advertisement, 
Medalsand Diplomas will be awarded to owners or 
manufacturers of articles deemed worthy Of that dis- 
tinction. Steam Power will be provided, to show any 
model or machinery in operation to the best advantage. 
Further information is communicated in the Circular 
issued bythe Association, which may beobtained at this 
office, or by addressing J. R. MILLIKEN. 
3@ 3eow* Cor. Secretary. 


1 & 54 4 WOODWORTH’S PATENT PLAN- 
) @ ing, Tonguing, Grooving, Rabeting, and 
Moulding machine,—-Ninety-nine hundredths of all the 
planed lumber used in our large cities and towns contin- 
ues tobe dressed with Woodworth’s Patent Machines. 
Price from $150 to $800. Two machines are at the Crys- 
Palace. For rights in all parts of New York and Nor- 
thern Pennsylvania, apply to JOHN GIBSON, Planing 
Mills, Albany, N. Y. 18eowtf 


RON FOUNDERS’ MATERIALS. viz: Pulverized 
Sea Coal, Black Lead, Soapstone, Anthracite and 
arcoal Facings. Also, best imported Fire Bricks, Fire 

Clay, Fire Sand, and Moulding Sand, for sale by. 

G. 0. ROBERTSON, 
13 18e0w 135 Water street, corner of Pine. 


Onirep Starzs Patent OFrice, 
Washington, April 15, 1854. 

N ‘THE PTITION of Fones McCarthy, of Putnam 

County, Florida. praying for the extension of a 
patent granted to him on the 3rd of Juiy, 1840, for an 
improvemeet in the Cotton Gin, for seven years from 
the expiration of said patent, which takes place on the 
3rd day of July, 1854, . 23 

It_is ordered that the said petition be heard at 
the Patent Office on Monday, the 26th of Junenext, at 
120’clock, M,; and all persons are notified to appear and 
show cause, if any they have, why said petition ought 
not to begranted. : : . 

Persons opposing the extension are required to file in 
the Patent Office their objections, specially set forth in 
writing, at least twenty days before the day of hear- 
ing. All testimony filed by either party, to be used at 
the said hearing, must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the oftice, which will be fur- 
nished on application. ‘ 

‘The testimony in the case will be closed on the 16th 
ofJune ; depositions and other papers relied upon as 
testimony, must be filed in the office on or before the 
morning of that day; the argument, if any, within ten 
days therea ter. ; . , - 

rdered, also, that this notice be published in the 
Union, Intelligencer, and Evening Star, Washington, 

. ©.; Pennsylvanian, Philadelphia, Pa; Scientific 
American. New York ; Daily Courier, Buffalo, N. Y.; Flo- 
ridian and Journal, Tallahassee, Fla., once a week for 
three successive weeks previous to the 26th day of June 
next, the.day of hearing. 8. T. SHUGERT, 

Acting Commissioner of Patents. 

P. S—Editors of the above papers will please copy. 
and send their bills to the Patent Office, with a paper 
containing this notice. 343 


Unsrrep States Patent OFFICE. 
Washington, April 17. 1854 

N ‘SHE PELTUION of Simon Fairman, of Stafford, 

Connecticut, praying for the extension of a pat- 

ent granted to him on the 18th day of July, 1840, for an 

improvement in “the expanding and contracting, or 

universal chuck for lathes,” for seven pears from the 

expiration of said patent, which takes place on the 18th 

ay of July, eighteep hundred and fifty-four, (1854 

1t is ordered that the said petition be heard at the Pa- 

tent Office on Monday, the 26th of June next, at 12 

o'clock, M.; and all persons are notified to appear 

and show cause, if any they have, why said petition 
ought not be granted. ‘ ; 

Persons opposing the extension are required to file in 
the Patent Office their objections, specially set forth in 
writing, at least twenty days before the day of hearing; 
all testimony filed by either party to be used at the said 
hearing must be taken and transmitted in accordance 
with the rules of the office, which will be furnished on 


application. 

The testimony in the case will be closed on the 15th 
of June ; depositions, and other papers relied upon as 
testimony, must be filed in the office on or before the 
morning of that day; the arguments, if any, within ten 
days thereafter. 

Ordered, also, that this notice be published in the 
Onion, Intelligencer, and Evening Star, Washington, D. 
C.; Evening Argus, Philadelphia, Pa, ; Scientific Amer- 
ican, New York; Daily Courier, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Post, Boston, Massachusetts. once a week for three suc- 
cessive weeks previous to the 25th day of June next, 


the day of hearing. 
. 8. T. SHUGERT, 
Acting Commissioner of Patents. 
P. 8.—Editors of the above papers will please copy and 
send their bills to the Patent Office, with a paper con- 
taining this notice. 33 8 


ARRISON’S PATENT MILLS—Received the 
highest premium at the World’s Fair; 250 have 
‘been sold in two years. The stones are French burr; 
the frames and hoppers cast-iron. the spindles solid cast 
steel. They will work better for flouring, and on all 
kinds of frain and dry substances, and keep in repair 
longer than any other millin the world. I have com- 
pleted, my ied a mills for manufacturing aad Tun: 
nin, em, now prepared to s' y order: 
‘all the sizes, from 20 inches. to 4 feet aiameter, inclu- 
ding also a superior farm and Plantation Mills ata fair 
price. Agents wanted to sell them in all parts of the 
country. Descriptive circulars, with cuts, mailed to all 
post-paid applications. EDWARD HARRISON, 
Sole manufacturer and proprietor of the patent, 
New Haven, Conn. 30 T¥ae 


—MICHIGAN CENTRAL R.R.: LINE,— 
« D. W. WHITING, Freight Agent for 
Railroad and the enormous new steamers ‘* Plymouth 
Rock,” “Western World,” and ‘May Flower,”—and 
also General Forwarder, will forward freight of any 
kind, by any mode of conveyance, to any dest nation, 
with dispatch and at the lowest rates; has trucks 
and machinery and (having been a pr ctical machi- 
nist has all the skill necessary) for the safe and expedi- 
tious handling of any machine or heavy article, such as 
Locomotives, Steam Engines and Boilers, Engine Lathes, 
Church Bells, Safes, &c. Mark packages care“ D. W. 
Whiting, Buffalo ;” goods thus consigned take prece- 
dence with the above boats in all cases. o2tt 


100 REWARD —To the Manufacturers of 
Bank Note Paper. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association of Banks for the Suppression 
of Counterfeiting, hereby offer a reward of One Hun- 
dred Dollarsfor he best specimen, in the opinion of the 
Committee, of Bank Note Paper, of not less than five 
hundred sheets, which may besubmitted to themon or 
before the 1st day of January next. All paper submit- 
ted, except that selected by the Committee, to be re- 
turned to the persons submitting the same. 
J.M. GORDON, Secretary, 

Boston, Mass., March 31, 1854. 31 15* 


EV'CHUM’S IMPROVED MOWING MA- 
chine with entire change of Gear. The only suc- 

essful grass cutter now known; warranted capable of 
cutting and spreading from ten to fifteen acres of any 
kind of grass, per day, in as good a manner as is done 
witha soythe- Orders filled at our establishment in 
Buffalo, N.Y., or at J. MAYHER 


& 00/8, and R.L. AL- 
LEN’S, Water street, N. Y. HOWARD & CO., 
a1 8 Proprietors. 


ODELS—Of all kinds made and warranted to an- 

swer the requisitions of the Patent Office. Posts 

id communications strictly confidential. Address J. 
g ARNOLD, Worcester, Mass. 3110" 


OBERTSON’S—Recently patented Keyed Stop 

Finger Board, for the Violin, can be examined 
and attached toold or new violing at the manufactory, 
181 Broadway, N. ¥. 31 4* 


EW HAVEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
‘~New.Haven, Conn., (successors to Scranton & 
arshley) have on hand Power Planers, to plane from 3 
to 12 feet ; slide lathes from 6 to 18 feet long ; 8 sizes of 
hand lathes, with and without shears; and counter 
shafts: universal chucks; drill presses, index plates, 
bolt cutters, and slide rests. The N. H. M. Company 
also have the right for Harrison’s patent Flour and 
Grist Mill for the term of five years, and are prepared 
to furnigh thesesuperior mills at short notice. They are 
unequalled by any other mill, and will grind from 20 to 
80 bushels per hour,and willrun without heating, be- 
ing self-cooling, They weigh about 1400 lbs., are of the 
best French burr stone, 30 inches in diameter; are 
snugly packed in a cast-lIron frame, price of mill $200, 
packing @5. For cuts, prices, and further particulars. 
apply ost-paid, aa above, or to 8, C, HILLS, agent N. 


0, 12 Platt st. N.Y, 

ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—GEORGE VAIL 
& CO., Speedwell Iron Works, Morristown, N. J. 
GAN VAIL & CO., No. 9 Gold st, N. Y., are prepared 
to furnish Portable Steam Engines from four to eight 
horse power, with locomotive boilers. These engines 
are recommended for their simplicity. durability, and 
economy, being made from the best materials and deé- 
signed for practical use, They are placed on wheels con- 
venient tobe moved from place to place, and are ship- 
ped in working order: for plantation use, machinists, or 
others wanting small power, these engines will befound 
superior toany others in use, A Silver Medal was 
awarded at the late Fair of the American Institute, and 
a premium in cash of $100 at the Maryland State Fair, 
held at Baltimore in October last. Persons writing us 

by, mall will be particular to give their address in full. 


OHN PARSHLEY, No.5 and 7 Howard st. New 
Haven, Ct., manufacturer of Machinists’ Tools, 
and Steam Engines, has now finishing off 25 Engine 
Lathes, 6 feetshears, 4feet between centers, 15 inches 
swing, and weighs about 1100 Ibs. These Lathes have 
back and screw gear, jib rest, with screw feed, and the 
rest is so arranged that the tool can be adjusted to any 
oint the work may require, without unfastening the 
‘ool, hence they possess all the good qualities of the jib 
and the weight lathe; they are of the best workman- 
ship. Price of Lathe with count shaft and pulleys, $155 
cash. Cuts, with full description of the lathe, can be 
had by addressing as’ above, post-paid. Also four 30 
hor se power vertical Steam Engines with two cylinders. 
Price of engine with pump and heater, #800 cash. For 
particulars address as above. 19tf 


CREW. CUTTING MACHINES. with P. W. 
Gates’ Patent Dies—The subscribers keep constant- 
ly on hand three sizes of the above-named machines, to 
wit—No. 1 machine, 10 sets dies and taps from one-half 
to two inches, $350 : No. 2, 8sets dies and taps, one-half 
to one and a halfinches, $250; No. 3, 6 sets dies and taps, 
three-eighths te one inch, $150. Cash on delivery at 
shop: P.W. GATES & CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


UDSON MACHINE WORKS and Iron Foundry 
—at Hudson City, N. Y,, are prepared to contract 
for castings for railroads, bridges, buildings, gas pipes 
and posts, water pipe, cast-iron ornamental floors, can- 
non, &c. Steam engines and boilers, high and low pres- 
sure, sugar mills, Cornish lifting and forcing pumps for 
mines; stamps, mortars, and mining machinery i— 
also superior hydraulic pumps and presses, and su- 
erior machinists’ tools made to order. Especial at- 
ention given to the making of patent machines. Or- 
ders bymail willreceive prompt attention. New York 
Office No. 18Exchange Place. 
FREDERIC COOK & CO. 
F. COOK, H. McCOLELLAND. a7tt 


iiren are FOR SALE—The following ma- 
C 


chines are for sale at the " Scientific American” 


e:—Alcott’s Concentric: Lathe, price §25. 
Portable Mortising Machine, $20 4 
Bushnell’s Iron Driil, ! $25 ; 
anied with the 


All orders should be addressed (accom 
cash) to MUNN & ©O., 128 Fulton st.. N.Y. 


HITE SFRAW PAPER—For Newspapers.-- 

A Mellier, the patentee, paving established his 
processat Nixon & Xeinour’s Mills, Manayunk, where 
the paper for the Philadelphia Ledger has been made 
daily from straw since the 12th of April, is now ready 
to sell licenses and make arrangements for establishing 
the process elsewhere. Apply to A. MELLIER & V. 
BEAUMONT, 74 Broadway, 
stuff, stuff and paper may Be 


where specimens of half 
seen. 83 10* 


NGINEERING.—The undersigned is prepared to 
furnish specifications, estimates,;plans in general or 
etail ofsteam hips, steamboats, propellers, hig 
pressure engines, boilers and machinery of e 
scription. Broker in steam vessels, machiner: 
&c. General Agent for Ashcroft’s Steam and Vacuum 
Gauges, Allen & Noyes’ Metallic, Self-adjusting Conical 
Packing, Faber’s Water. Gauge, Sewell’s Salinometers, 
Dudgeon’s Ayaraulic Lifting Press, Hoeblings Patent 
ire Rope for hoisting and steerin 08 e8, etc. etc. 
CHARLES W. COP BLAND, 
20 tf Consulting Engineer, 64 Broadway. 


and low 
very, de- 
oilers, 

Vv. 


LANING, ‘KONGUING, AND GROOVING— 
BEARDSLER’S PATENT.—Practical operation of 
these Machines throughout every portion of the United 
States, in working all kinds of wood, has proved them to 
be superior to any and all others. ‘fhe work they pro- 
duce cannot be equalled by the hand plane. They work 
from 100 to 200 feet, lineal measure, per minute. One 
machine has planed over twenty millions of feet durin: 
the last two years, another more than twelve millions 0’ 
of feet Spruce flooring in ten months.. Working models 
can be seen at the Crystal Palace,where further informa- 
tion can be obtained, or of the patentee at Alban * 
amt GEO. W. BEARDELEN, 


eg Te TIONABE STEAM ENGINES—The subscri- 
ber isnow prepared to furnish, with or without 
pumps, boilers, &c., Horizontal Engines on iron bed 
frames, good strong, substantial, plain finished engines 
that willdo good service, say from 4 horse, $215, to 20 
horse, $1,037: they have Judson’s patent_valves, and 
wall be warranted to work well. Hi 


5 


. C. Hi 
12 Platt st, New York. 


y articular attention to Patent 
re Refers to Messrs Munn & Co., Scientific American, 
J 


B. ELY, Counsellor at Law, 52 Washington street, 
@ Boston, will give 


Porrsen FORGES AND BELLOWS—(Queen’a 
patent). The best forge in market for Blacksmiths 
work, Boiler Makers, Mining. Quarrying, Shipping, 
lantations, Contractors on Railroads and Public Works, 
ppersmiths, Gas Fitters, &c., Also an improved: Por- 
table Melting Furnace for Jewellers, Dentists, Chemists, 
&c., both of which are constructed with sliding doors to 
protect the fire from wind and rain when used outdoors, 


9 10* 


INING MACHINERY—Of most approved con- 
struction, furnished by FRED’K COOK & CO, Hud 
son Machine Works, Hudson, N. Y 15 6m 


ete MACHINERY.—The “ Mowry Stave Cutter 
and Jointer Combined,” which received the highest 
award at the Crystal Palace, is the only machine that 
ever undertook to joint a stave properly at the same 
time that it was cut and dressed, without rebandling. 
One man tends the machine and turns out from a solid 
block of wood ninety staves a minute, ready for the 
truss hoop. It is not only the best in use, but for slack 
work we challenge the yori. For machines and rights 
in New York, apply to CHARLES MOWRY, Aubyrn, 


' For machines and Hights in other parts of the United 


States, apply to GWYNNES & 8 


EFFIELD, Urbana, 
hio. 29 tf 


ROUGHT IRON DIRECT FROM THE Ore 

—The ownersof James Renton?s. Patent are now 
prepared to sell rights for this most valuable invention. 
Apply to JAMES TON, Cleveland, Ohio, or to A. H. 
BROWN, 107 Mar ket st., Newark, N.J. 37 10* 


AKER’S IMPROVED BOILER FURNACE— 
As used at the Crystal Palace: orders received for 
tationary, Marine, or Locomotive Furnaces on this 
lan, and also for the rights for towns, counties, or 
tates: certificates can be shown of furnaces in use for 
stationary, marine, and locomotive furnaces, with sa- 
ving from 30 to 50 per cent. in fuel. J. AMORY, 
2otf General Agent, 28 State st, Boston, Mass. 


cALLISTER & BROTHER. — Opticians and 
dealers in mathematical and optical instruments, 
o. 48 Chesnut st. iladelphia, Pa.—at theold stand 
established in 1796 by John McAllister,Senr, Mathema- 
tical instruments separate and in cases, Tape Mea- 
sures, Spectacles, Spy Glasses, Microscopes, Thermome- 
ters, Salometers, Hydrometers, Magic Lanterns, &c., 
&c. Our illustrated and priced catalogue are furnish, 
ed on application, and will be sent by mail free of 
charge. : 1025* 


ORRIS WORKS, Norristown, Pa. The subscribers 
build and send to any part of the United States, 


ing, Hoisting, Stampi and Portable Engines. 
and Mining Machinery of ever! y description. oe 
4 ly.* THO! CORSON & WEST. 
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Scientific American. 


| Scientific Museum, 


(For the Scientific American.) 
Dendrology. 


There are many professed naturalists who can 
give a name to every tree as it stands in the 
forest, and yet cannot distinguish one from the 
other when cut into timber; and there are 
nearly as many mechanics who are excellent 
judges of timber, but are unable to tell one tree 
from another. A few words on the prominent 
characteristics of the most common woods may 
not, therefore, be inappropriate. 

Asu.—Leaves about a foot long, often made 
up of % leaflets. Flowers, paniculate, appear- 
ingin May. Wood is light, durable, tough, 
elastic, permanent, splitting with a straight 
grain. Grows in United States and Canada. 


Bass.—Leaves, cordate, 4 by 3. Flowers, 
cymose, appearing in June. Wood is fine 
grained, light, soft, white, clear, and flexible. 
Grows in Northern and Middle States. 


Brrcu.—Leaves, alternate, lanceolate, 4 by 
2. Nuts, ovoid-triangular. Bark, smooth, light 
gray. Wood, fine grained, red duramen, white 
alburnum, Buds in May. Abounds in New 
England, and Western States and Canada. 


Bircu.—Leaves, alternate, ovate, serrate, 
3 by 2. Budsin Apriland May. Bark, lami- 
nated. Wood firm, compact, takes good po- 
lish. Abounds in Eastern and. Middle States. 


Burrernut.—Leaves alternate, pinnate, forme 
ed of 7 or 8 pairs of leaflets. Buds in April 
and May. Branches horizontal. Wood red- 
dish and light. Abounds in Eastern, Middle 
and Western States. Its kindred black walnut 
is rarely found north of New York. Its heart- 
wood is heavy, tenacious, and violet colored, 
but turns black. ; 


Crpar.—Leaves evergreen, imbricate, squa- 
mose. Flowers in May. Wood soft, smooth, 
light, durable, aromatic. Abounds in swamps 
of Middle States, 


CuErry.—Leaves oval-oblong, shining above, 
4 by 2. Flowers in May and June. Bark 
rough, black, and bitter. Wood colored, com- 
pact, fine grained. 

Cursyut.—Leaves oblong-lanceolate, with 
teeth 7 by 2. Flowersin July. Wood coarse, 
porous, strong, elastic, light, durable, apt to 
warp. 

Exiu.—Leaves ovate, serrate, short stalked, 
4to5 long. Flowers purple, in clusters, ap- 
pearing in April before leaving. Wood tough, 
hard to split. Abounds in the Northern States. 

Hemiocx.—Leaves evergreen, linear, in 
rows. Cones appear in May.° Branches brit- 
tle. Wood soft, elastic, coarse. Abounds in 
Northern States and Canada. 


Hicxory.—Leaves ablong- lanceolate, on long 
stalks, Flowers in April and May. Bark 
shaggy. Wood elastic, compact, heavy, tena- 
cious, warps. 

Mapiz.—Leaves 5-lobed. Flowers suspend- 
ed, appearing in April. Bark light gray, scaly. 
Wood strong, compact, smooth. Soft Maple 
bears yellowish green flowers. 

Oax.—Leaves lobed. Flowers in May.— 
Bark white. Wood strong, durable, . coarse 
grained, warps. Abounds in United States and 
Canada. Red oak leaves are sinuate-lobed, 
wood reddish. Black oak bark deeply furrow- 
ed, 

Pinn.—Leaves evergreen, acerose in pairs. 
Flowers in May. Bark smooth. Wood soft, 
fine grained, durable, resinous, light, homoge- 
nous, 

Sprucr.—Leaves four-cornered, evergreen, 
straight, half an inch long. Flowers in May. 
Wood light, elastic, strong. Abounds in North- 
ern States. 

Closely connected with the botanical qualities 
of these trees are their hygrometric properties. 
The power of absorbing moisture generally va- 
ries as the porosity. To show the extent of the 
meteorological changes an@’the corresponding 
expansion and contraction of bodies, a simple 
method is to cut a thin slip of wood across the 
grain, and insert into its corners four needles 
pointing backwards. When set on a table it 
will crawl along and thus register the sum of 

damp and dry weather. The.one I have, 


though kept in a close room, travels more than 
half an inch per week. In order to ascertain 
the relative absorbing powers of different woods, 
I procured similar slips of the spruce, oak, elm, 
pine, cherry, chesnut, ash, hemlock, bass, ‘and 
butternut, which when baked were exactly 


pheric vapor by stretching’ longitudinally.— 
Their comparative increase is seen in the order 
just given ; spruce gaining a quarter of an inch 
over butternut. By this hygrometer it may be 
proved that the amount of moisture in the air 
increases from sunrise till 9 A. M.; decreases 


eight inches in length. These being fastened | till 4 P. M., and again increases till 9 P. M. 


J. 0. 


at one ,end, each showed its avidity for atmos-. 


Figure 1. Figure. 2. 
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- ZINC PAINT MILL. 


Figure 3. 
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Our readers are aware that peroxyd of zine, 
generally called ‘‘ white oxyd of zine,” is now 
much used as a pigment in competition with, 
and by many in preference to white lead; this 
article, of a very superior quality, is imported 
in large quantities into the United States by 
“La Societe des Mines de Zinc de la Vieille 
Montagne,” of France and Belgium. The agent 
of that company has communicated to us the 
description of a process for mixing the oxydof 
zinc with oil, used in one of the first paint ma- 
nufacturing establishments of Paris, which, it 
is asserted, combines speed, efficiency, and eco- 
nomy. We give it herewith for the benefit of 


‘all concerned. 


Figure 1 is the mixing mill; A is a hollow 
cylinder made of sheet iron, 31 inches deep, 
and 15 inches in diameter; it is set upright. B 
is a: door closing hermetically when shut. C is 
an axle revolving vertically in the cylinder, A. 
DDD Dare cross-blades fastened to the axle 
at a right angle and at equal distances. 

Fig. 2 is the roughing mill. E isa hopper 
or funnel; F F’ are cylinders made of cast- 
iron, 40 long inches and 8 in diameter. G G 
are bearings screwed down to the cast-iron table 
and frames, H. Iisa circular iron plate fast- 
ened to, and edging both ends of cylinder F’. 
J isathin elastic blade or scraper pressing 
against the whole length ot said cylinder. 

Figure 3 is the finishing mill. LL’ L” are 
cylinders similar to F F’, but set closer and sup- 
ported on the same frame. M is a circular edg- 
ing placed similar to I, and set at both ends of 
cylinder, L.’’ N is a scraper. 

By the use of this apparatus 100 pounds of 
the ‘vieille montagne’ zinc require only 12 to 15 
pounds of purified linseed oil, while inferior de- 
scriptions of zinc ground in common burr stone 
mills require from 20 to 80 per cent. Onehalf 
of the oil is first pouredin the mill, A, and 
then the oxyd; the mill is set in motion at the 
rate of 30 revolutions of the axle per minute, 
and after a short time the remainder of the oil 
is added by degrees. When the substances ap- 
pear to be well embodied together and the 
paste to be homogenous, the door, B,.is opened 
and the contents allowed to be driven out by 
their own weight and the effect of the rotating 
motion, and are carried into the funnel, EH, be- 
tween the cylinders of fig. 2. 

The cylinders, F F’, make 30 revolutions per 
minute, and in proportion as the paint goes 
through‘them and falls behind the blade, J, on 
the table, H, it is taken up and poured into the 


funnel, K. 
The rolling cylinders, L L’, have the same 


motions as F F’; cylinder L” makes 60 revo- 
lutions per minute; all these cylinders movein 
the various directions marked by the arrows. 

The apparatus must be contrived so that the 
proximity of the. rollers may be increased or 
decreased, according to what may seem best. 
It might be an imprpvement'to it if the three 
‘mills were on three different levels, in order to 
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avoid the labor of ladling the paint from the 
one to the other. 

As described, it ocgupies a space of about 
36 feet superficially, and can grind 2600 pounds 
of paint per day with a power of less than two 
horses; its first cost in Paris is about $800. 

The zinc paint mixed by this processis per- 
fect'in body; it contains no grit or clots, and 
has a creamy appearance, which is well appre- 
ciated by painters. 

Any further information which may be de- 
sired can be obtained by addressing F. Milli- 
roux, 83 Broadway, New York. 

Oo | o  - 
Bronze Colors. 

Bronze Cotors rrom Brazin ann Logwoop, 
SviTaBLe FOR Paper STRAINERS—If some alum 
be dissolved in a hot decoction of Brazil 
wood, which has been previously allowed ‘to 
clear itself by standing some days, a precipi- 
tate will form on the liquor cooling, which will 
gradually increase if it be set aside, and will 
contain nearly the whole coloring matter. If 
this precipitate be once washed with water, and 
rubbed thick on paper, it will dry with a beau- 
tiful brilliant golden color, tending somwhat to 
green, resembling the wing-cases of dried 
Spanish flies. If a little of this precipitate, in 
the condition of paste, be mixed. with size and 
some satining materials (formed of wax dissol- 
ved in soap), and then rubbed with a brush upon 
paper, it may be polished with an agate, or glass 
ball, upon which it will assume the beautiful 
yellow metallic lustre, very similar to bronze. 
To obtain this effect, it must be laid on so thick 
as to be perfectly opaque. 

Similarly, a bronze color may be made from 
logwood; but the preparation is different, and 
the color is more like that of copper, whilst 
the former approaches to brass. Ifa fresh 
prepared decoction of logwood be heated in a 
copper pan, then precipitated with chloride of 
tin (tin salt), a ‘rich dark brown precipitate 
will be obtained. This precipitate washed and 
treated asthe last, communicates to paper a 
copper bronze. A different shade may be ob- 
tained by adding to the hot decoction of log- 
wood a little alum, and then decomposing it 
with a still smaller quantity of red chromate of 
potash. This precipitate is darker, tending 
more to yellow than the latter. 

Se 
Paper from Wood. 

At the last sitting of the Societe d’Encour- 
agement pourl’Industrie Nationale, of Paris, a 
paper was read setting forth a plan for making 
paper from wood.. The bark is taken off the 
wood, and the wood cut in such ‘away as to be 
easily made into shavings; the shavings. are 
then cut very:thin; next they are placed in 
water for six or eight days, then dried; after- 
wards they are reduced to the finest’ powder 
possible by means of acorn mill. This powder 
is then mixed with the rags which serve to pre- 
pare the pulp of paper, and thé ordinary op- 


eration of paper-making is proceeded to. All 
white woods, such as the poplar, the lime, and 
the willow, are suitable for the purpose, but 
the discoverer ascribes a good deal of his suc- 
cess to the quality of the water he employed, 
that of the little river Dollar, which runs near 
the Mulhouse. For the first experiment he 
employed the wood of the trembling poplar, 
and ke presented specimens of paper from it. 


A Grain Fleet. 

The “ Chicago Journal” of Wednesday week, 
records the departure of quite a fleet of ves- 
sels from that port, all loaded with grain, for 
Buffalo and Oswego. The fieet numbered nine- 
teen vessels, (three barks, six brigs, and ten 
schooners,) having on board 260,120 bushels, 
of which 208,332 bushels were of corn, 32,939 
bushels of wheat, and the balance barley and 
oats. Of the whole quantity over 213,000 
bushels went to Buffalo. 


Se IBD tip 
LITERARY NOTICKS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Hucn MiLLER.—'This is quite a large 
volume just published by Gould & Lincoln, of Boston ; 
being an autobiography named ‘**My Schools and 
Schoolmasters,”’ by the author of “*The Old Red Sand- 
stone,” ‘ Foot-prints of the Creator,” &c. It is an inte- 
resting volume ; the principal design of the author in 
writing it is to show his method of self-cultivation. Itis 
adorned with a, fine steel engra ving of the author as a 
working mason, with his sleeves rolled up and his mallet 
in his hand, Hugh Miller presents one of the strongest 
examples-of a working man—comparatively poor—with- 
out friends to help him, rising to the very front ranks of 
science and literature. both as an author of books and a 
journalist, he being the editor of the. Edinburgh Wit- 
ness.” This work is very interesting, and written with 
the author’s usual ability. 


GEOLOGY OF THE OREATION.—The above publishers 
have also just issued in neat pamphlet form "The two 
Records, the Mosaic and Geological,” by Hugh Miller. 
This is a lecture delivered by the author before the 
London Young Men’s Christian Association. Itshould 
be read by all young men. 


THE BrsuicaL REPERTORY AND PRinceToN REVIEW.— 
This learned and able Review for this quarter, of the 
Presbyterian Church, (0. 8.) contains seven profound 
and ‘well-written original articles on, various subjects. 
It is conducted by Prof.:Hodge, of Princeton. and pub- 
lished at. 265 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. To:regular 
subscribers its price is $3 per annum, but itis fornished 
to theological students for $2,25, not’ one of whomin our 
country should be without it. : * 


SprriTUAL MANIFESTATIONS EXAMINED ANDEXPLAINED.— 
This is a neat volume by John Bovee Dodds, and pub- 
lished by Dewitt & Davenport, this city. It is written 
to refute Judge Edmonds, and others who have written 
on the supernatural side of the question. We do not 
profess to be able to pass any judgment on what are 
called “ spiritual manifestations.” We know nothing of 
them personally, but have heard of much nonsense be- 
ing transactcd by such agency. 


BLackWwoop’s MaGazing.—The April number of this o]d 
magazine, re-published by Leonard Scott 0., No. 
Fulton st, this city, is as usual rich and racy. It con- 
tains an able article on the ggmmercia: res ults of a war 
with Russia, and the continu&ition of the thrilling tale, 
“The Quiet Heart.” 


Manufacturers and Inventors 
A NEW VOLUME OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Is commenced about-the20th September, each year, and 
is the BEST PAPER for Mechanics and Inventors pub- 
lished in the world. 

Each.Volume contains 416 pages of most valuable read - 
ing matter, and is illustrated with over 

500 MECHANICAL ENGRAVINGS 

of NEW INVENTIONS. 

@2~ The SCIENTIFIC AMERIOANis a WeekLy Jour 
NAL of the i 

ARTS, SCIENCES, AND MECHANICS, 

having forits object the advancement of the 

INTERESTS OF MECHANICS, MANUFACTURERS ~ 


AND INVENTORS. 
Each Number is illustrated with from FIVE TO TEN 
ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS . 


of NEW MECHANICAL INVENTIONS, nearly -all of. 
the bestinventions which are patented at Washington 
being -illustrated in the Scientific American. It also 
contains a WEEKLY List of AMERICAN PATENTS ;~ 
notices of the progress of ali MECHANIOAL AND SOI- 
ENTIFIO IMPROVEMENTS ;practical directions on the 
ConsTRuoTION, MANAGEMENT, and Us of all kinds of 
MACHINERY, TOOLS, &c. &. 

It is printed with new type on beautiful paper, and be- 
ing adapted to binding, the subscriber is possessed, at the 
end of the year, of a LARGE VOLUME of 416 PAGES 
illustrated with upwards of500 MECHANIOAL ENGRA- . 
VINGS. 

The Scientific American is the Repertory of Patent In- 
ventions: a volume, each complete in itself, forms an En- 
cyclopedia of the useful and entertaining. The Patent 
Claims alone are worth ten'times the subscription price 
to every inventor. Sg ma 


TERMS! TERMB!! TERMS!!! 


One Copy, for One Year 2 

- Six Months a 
Five copies, for Six Months a4 
Ten Copies, for Six Months 8 
Ten Copies, for Twel ve Months $15 
Fifteen Copies for Twelve Months 923 
Twenty Copies for Twelve Months $28 


Southern and Western Money taken at par for Sub- 
seriptions, or Post Office Stamps taken at their par value 
Letters should be directed (post-paid) to 
; MUNN &-00,. 
198 Fulton street, New York, 
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